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DEUX POEMES DE PEYRE CATHALA: 


I. Axi com celh que del tot s’abandona. 
II. Mos cors se mor lenguen, mays morts non es. 


Lorsque je publiai ici méme (RomManic Review, XI (1920), 
pp. 195-222) une étude sur “Un poeme inédit de Peyre Cardinal: 
Si tots temps vols esser valents e pros,’ je dus faire connaitre que 
l’attribution de cette piéce au virulent troubadour du Puy avait été 
courtoisement, mais nettement contestée et que M. G. Bertoni la 
croyait de Peyre Cathala. 

Cette objection avait été pour moi d’autant plus troublante et 
inattendue que je ne connaissais rien de Peyre Cathala. L’ceuvre de 
ce troubadour venait, en effet, d’étre révélée aux chercheurs, il y 
avait a peine quelques années, par M. J. Masso Torrents dans sa 
belle Bibliografia dels antics poctes catalans (Barcelone, 1914, 
p. 65) ; mais aucun texte n’avait encore été publié faisant connaitre 
l’esprit de cette ceuvre. 

Je soumis donc l’opinion de M. Bertoni a l’examen de M. 
Masso Torrents lui-méme, et l’on sait ce que me répondit en sub- 
stance le consciencieux catalaniste et provengaliste: “ Les pieces de 
Pére Catala ne sont pas dans le genre de celle que le meme ma- 
nuscrit attribue 4 Peyre Cardinal” (Rom. ReEv., ibid., p, 197). 

M. Masso ne se contenta point d’exprimer si clairement son 
opinion. Il voulut bien se donner la peine de relever les textes des 
deux premiers poémes de P. Cathala et de me les envoyer en faisant 
remarquer que le second contenait des vers élogieux a l’adresse de 
Guillem Auger, et en exprimant l’espoir que je parviendrais a 
identifier ce personnage. 

Je suis heureux de pouvoir faire connaitre 4 M. Masso en lui 
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exprimant ma plus vive gratitude, que son souhait s’est réalisé 
et qu’une nouvelle page absolument inédite peut ainsi étre inscrite 
dans l’histoire littéraire des troubadours. 


I.—PREMIER POEME 


Le premier poéme se trouve dans le manuscrit n°. 7 de la 
Biblioteca de Catalunya (A de Mila et H* de Masso Torrents). Il 
est signalé dans la Bibliografia de Masso sous le n®. 49 et par 
la notice suivante: 


“p. 81, fol. Ixij. Apenes visible. Pere Cathala? 
“* Axi com celh ... bondar...” 


“ce 


I” vers de la 2* cobla: 
“ Si col signes qui no xanta ni crida.” 
5 cobles de 11 versos, 1 tornada de 5.”’ 


“ec 


On voit, par ces renseignements, que le nom du troubadour et 
les premiers vers sont difficilement lisibles. Cela provient de ce que 
le po¢éme commence une page et que le manuscrit a été fortement 
détérioré par l’humidité dans la tranche supérieure. Le second 
poeme, qui suit immédiatement le premier, a la page 84, a subi le 
meme sort. 

Cependant, a la seconde lecture, M. Masso a pu nettement 
déchiffrer le nom de Pere Cathala. Un nouveau troubadour prend 
done ainsi définitivement sa place dans les annales de la poésie 
provencale et l’on verra que l'étude des poémes permettra de ca- 
ractériser son ceuvre, de la faire vivre 4 une époque nettement déter- 
minée et de lui trouver des émules et un protecteur. 

M. Masso put aussi reconstruire clairement les premiers vers 
effacés. Une seconde lecon du poéme se trouve, en effet, dans un 
autre manuscrit, celui que M. Masso désigne par la lettre E, et 
qu'il décrit aux pages 36-39 de sa Bibliografia. Le manuscrit a 
été recueilli dans la bibliothéque particuliére de Stanislas Aguild, 4 
Palma de Majorque. C’est un recueil factice remontant au XIV° 
siécle, qui comprend des fragments de trois chansonniers et le 
Compendi d’En Castellnou. La le poéme qui nous occupe figure 
au f. 48 v°; le texte en est trés lisible, et le premier vers est le suivant: 


Axi com cell qui del tot s’abandona. 
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Aussi, M. Masso, grace a cette nouvelle lecon a-t-ii pu retrouver 
nettement le début qui est effacé dans H*. 

Mais le manuscrit E attribue la piéce a P. Vidal, et cette circon- 
stance a déja fait publier la lecon de E. M. J. Anglade, professeur 
de langue et de littérature méridionales a l'Université de Toulouse, 
avait, en effet, sur les indications de M. Mass0, examiné ce texte 
lors d’un séjour a Barcelone en mai-juin 1916, l’avait transcrit et 
l’avait inséré l’année suivante dans le bel article de mélanges sur 
les troubadours qu'il fit paraitre dans le Bulletin de la Société arché- 
ologique du Midi de la France (Toulouse, Privat, n°. 45, novembre 
I915—juillet 1917, pp. 195-245). La, le texte, accompagné d’une 
étude trés soignée et d’une traduction, figure aux pages 218-223. 

M. Anglade ne s’est pas laissé tromper par I’attribution a P. 
Vidal. “La piéce, dit-il, n’est pas écrite dans la maniére de Peire 
Vidal; il y a ici de la prétention et de la recherche, mais on n’y 
trouve pas, on n’y sent pas du moins ce je ne sais quoi par ow les 
chansons du poéte toulousain se distinguent de celles des autres 
troubadours. Nous ne croyons donc pas que I’attribution du ma- 
nuscrit soit exacte.” 

Cette perspicacité a eu sa récompense. Quand je communiquai 
le nouveau texte a M. Anglade, celui-ci fut visiblement satisfait et 
m’écrivit (1% aout 1921): “Oui, j’ai publié la piece en question 
que M. Masso voulait attribuer 4 P. Vidal, mais qui évidemment 
n’était pas de sa facon.” 

M. Anglade avait regretté, d’ailleurs, que son poete ne fut pas 
l’auteur de la piéce et avait cherché le mobile qui a pu égarer le 
copiste: “Il semble difficile qu’on puisse l’attribuer au troubadour 
toulousain, et c’est dommage, d’ailleurs, car elle est d'un poéte un 
peu prétentieux et recherché, mais d’un vrai poete. Le copiste qui 
la lui a attribuée devait avoir présent a la mémoire le début de la 
chanson: Amors pres sui de la bera; cf. le vers 8: ans sui pres de la 
mort.” 

Voila donc, cette fois, une question d’attribution nettement 
élucidée ; et il semble que nous pourrions nous dispenser de republier 
un poéme qui a été déja si heureusement édité. Mais la nouvelle 
lecon est légérement supérieure a celle du manuscrit E, au moins 
en ce qui concerne la graphie. Elle fournit aussi quelques variantes 
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intéressantes, et permet peut-étre de bien comprendre la tornada qui 
a un instant embarrassé M. Anglade lui-méme. C'est l’avis de 
M. A. Jeanroy a qui j’ai soumis le nouveau texte. L’éminent 
romaniste de la Sorbonne m’écrit, en effet: “ Le texte fournit quel- 
ques bonnes variantes a celui publi¢é par M. Anglade.” 

Un rapide rapprochement des deux textes fournit sans effort 
ces variantes et nous les signalerons par la méthode ordinaire, au 
bas du texte, en les faisant suivre de la lettre E (= manuscrit de 
Majorque). 


TEXTE DU PREMIER POEME 
(d’aprés H*, 49; variantes de E.) 
Pere Cathala. 


Axi com celh qui del tot s’abandona 

Per ben viure e per breumen morir 

Ez entr’en loch don pus prest pot exir 

Ses gran perilh de perdre la persona, 

Aiial fay eu qui per viure joyos 

E fis e franchs, sofrens ez amoros, 

Am en tal loch de que negun conort 

No puesch haver. Ans suy pres de la mort 
Si donchs Amors, conoxenca, merces, 

E ma dompna quez es flor[s] de tot[s] bes 
Nom volon dar breumen salut e vida. 


Si col signes, qui no xanta ni crida 

Entro quez es pres de la mort vengutz, 

(Pus de xantar es ben aperceubutz 

Qu’entro que mor son dol¢ xant no oblida) 
Aytan pauch yeu oblit xants ne amors, 

Ne ma dompna on es pretz e valors. 

Que, tot axi com lauzeta d’estiu 

Quez en amor ab pauch de conduyt viu, 

Axi suy yeu e d’estiu e d’ivern, 

Quant tant que ’b pauch de vianda me govern, 
Sim pex Amor[s] d’un pom qui tart madura. 


Col calandris qui es d’ eytal natura 
Que no guarda'l malalt con deu morir, 
~ 5 
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Ab son [e]sguard mi dons nom vol guarir. 
Ans, quant la vey, me cofon em pigura. 
Mays contrafaug la roda del moli 

Que pur vira, pero nos part d’ aqui. 
Aytant pauch yeu part d’ amar fin’ amor. 
Mas conort mi cant say qu’ es la gencor; 
Per qu’ yeu ho fau col bos pescayres fay, 
Quex aiten tant que de la mar peix tray; 
Axi m’ attey rich joy ab esperanga. 


Co'l basalis, qui vesen sa semblanca 

Pres del miral, mors, si eys remiran, 

Axi muyr yeu, madona [e]sguardan, 

Pel desirer qu’ ieu ay de s’ amistanca, 

Qu’ es col solelh que d’ ivern e d’ estat 
Qui [e]sguardan son ray tolh claradat. 

Axi la‘m tolh ma don’ ab son clar vis 

Ab la sieu fac blanca com flor de lis, 

Neta com I’ aur, belha e d’ esaut talh, 
Enqueres mays, que nulhs bos ayps nol falh: 
Per qu’ yeu atten s’ amor tro mercem valha. 


Axi com celh qu’ a remes de batalha 
Pus fort de ci, don ve a vencimen, 

Aytal fau yeu; pero mes armes ren 

A la plasen per co que de mil calha 

Aver merce, com Dieu[s] I’ ach al layro, 
Que Peradis li dech quant quis perdo; 
Axi lary quer com sobratz e venssutz ; 
Mays fin’ amor[s] qu’ esperanca me dutz 
Vol qu’ yeu faca com fan li lavrador 
Que lavron tant tro quez han fruyt e flor. 
Per qu’ yeu labor tant tro que del fruyt haja. 


Tornada. 


Mos Gays ap pelhs e capelh que relhutz 

D’ una beutat fina que joy m’adutz, 

Qui es complitz tot de fina valor. 

Per qu’ay plaser cant retrasch sa lausor, 

Car honor[s] m’es qu’ yeu sa beutat retraya. 
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V ariantes 


I. 1 cell E—2 breument E—3 E intra’n ... pux tart E—4 sens... perill E—5 
Aytal E—8 puix aver E—9 amors E (nous adoptons cette legon: H® donne 
la legon corrompue nom)—I0 qui es for E—11 breument E 

II. 12 signies que... ne E—13 que es... venguts E—14 pux ... aperceubuts 
E—15 que mort E (M. Anglade a modifie en qu’en mort)—16 Aytant 
pauch oblit eu xant E—17 (nous substituons en partie la legon de E 4a celle 
de H*; Ne me dompna en son pretz ne valors) dona E prets E—18 Mas 
ayso c. la lauza E (M. Anglade a transformé ayso en ayssi)—19 ques quab 
condut E—20 Eu E—er quab tant pauca de viandam E (que’b pour qu’ab 
est une graphie nouvelle adoptée par le copiste: cf. au deuxiéme poéme les 
vers 13 et 45)—22 peix E, amor EH. 

III. 25 sgart E, sguard H* (esgart, Anglade) garir E—26 confon E (M. Anglade 
a substitué pejura a pigura fourni par les deux manuscrits. La correc- 
tion n’était pas nécessaire: M. Anglade lui-méme, dans un autre poéme de 
H®@ qu'il publie (p. 223) laisse subsister pigor pour pejor: me veyats pigor 
que taffur (v. 24)—27 Mas contrafau E—28 pur] pus E (Pur= pure serait 
un italianisme) no part E—29 eu E—30 can sai... jensor E—310... 
pescaires \E—32 ques aten tan tro que del mar E—33 Ayssi aten E 

IV. 34 basalis que vesen sa semblanga E qui va sensa semblanga H*—35 si ex 
E—36 eu E sgardan E sguardan H®—37 De desirer que E—38 Si col solel 
E solhel H*—39 sgarda E sguardan H? toll la clardat E—40 Ayssi lam toll 
E lem H®—41 Ab sa cara blanqua E lirs H*—42 bella e d’asaut tall E—43 
Enquiras may ... nul ains noy fall E—44 Per que aten ... valla E 
anemeix ... batalla E—46 Pus fort] de se E—47 fay... rent E—48 jencgor 
per tal que de mal calla E—49 deu E, dieu H®—s0 paradis E quant] sol 
E—51 quis... sobrats vencuts E—52 Mays] Mes E fin amor H® speranga 
E m’aduts E (Cette similitude de rime avec le vers 57 a fait penser a M. 
Anglade que la tornada était peut-étre interpolée: “ Peut-étre avons-nous 
affaire 4 une interpolation (cf. la répétition de la rime et presque de l’idée 
aux vers 52 et 57).” La lecon de H® me duts, qui fait disparaitre la 
répétition de la rime, résout la difficulté; il ne faut plus songer a une in- 
terpolation)—53 gue E fa H®—54 que an E—55 queu lavor a tan tro... 
aya E 
TornaDA—56 bells appells ... capells E—58 garnits ...Baudor E—59 
cant retrach E—60 honor E H®, queu sas beutats retray E (correction 
Anglade: retraya). 


Traduction 


De méme que celui qui s’abandonne complétement 
¢ Pour bien vivre et pour rapidement mourir, 

Et qui entre en un lieu d’ot plus tot il peut sortir 
4 Sans grand péril (souci) d’y perdre la vie, 

De méme je fais moi, qui, pour vivre joyeux 

Et pur et franc, patient et amoureux, 

J’aime en tel lieu dont aucun réconfort 
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Je ne puis avoir; méme je suis prés de la mort 
Si done Amour, bienveillance et merci 

—Et ma Dame, qui est fleur de tous biens— 
Ne me veulent donner rapidement salut et vie. 


Ainsi que le cygne, qui ne chante ni ne crie 

Jusqu’a ce qu’il est venu prés de la mort, 

(Car il est si habile a chanter 

Que jusqu’a ce qu'il meurt il n’oublie pas son doux chant) 
Aussi peu j’oublie, moi, les chants et les amours, 
Ni ma Dame ot: sont Mérite et Valeur. 

Puisque, tout ainsi que l’alouette d’été 

Qui, au temps de ses amours, vit de peu d’aliments, 
Ainsi je suis, moi, et d’été et d’hiver, 

Tellement je me nourris de peu de chose; 

Et Amour me nourrit avec un fruit qui mirit tard. 


Comme la calandre, qui est d’une nature telle 

Qu’elle ne regarde point le malade quand ce malade doit 
mourir, 

Avec son regard ma Dame ne veut pas me guérir; 

Au contraire, quand je la vois, elle me tue et fait empirer mon 
mal. 

Mais j’imite la roue du moulin, 

Qui, tout en tournant, ne sort pas de sa place. 

Et je renonce aussi peu a aimer d’amour parfait. 

Au contraire, je me réconforte, quand je sais que ma Dame 
est la plus aimable. 

Aussi fais-je comme fait le bon pécheur 

Qui patiente jusqu’a ce qu’il tire du poisson de la mer. 

Ainsi, je me prépare une noble joie avec l’espérance. 


Comme le basilic, qui, voyant son image 

Prés du miroir, meurt en se regardant lui-méme, 

Ainsi je meurs moi en contemplant ma Dame 

Par le désir que j’ai de son amour. 

Car elle est comme le soleil qui I’hiver comme I’été, 

Enléve la vue (clarté) a ceux qui regardent son rayon. 

Ainsi ma Dame me I’enléve par son clair regard, 

Par l’éclat de son visage blanc comme fleur de lys, 

Fine comme l’or, belle et d’une allure élégante 

Et méme plus, puisque aucune bonne qualité ne lui manque! 
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C’est pour cela que j’attends son amour jusqu’a ce que merci 
me vienne en aide. 


Comme celui qui a repoussé du champ de bataille 
Plus fort que soi, si bien qu’il arrive a vaincre, 

Ainsi je fais moi; pourtant je rends mes armes 

A [la plus] aimable pour qu'il lui faille de moi 
Avoir merci, comme Dieu l’eut du larron 

Lorsqu’il lui donna le Paradis quand il eut demandé pardon, 
Ainsi lui demandé-je merci comme terrassé et vaincu. 
Mais Amour parfait qui m’améne l’espérance 

Veut que je fasse comme font les laboureurs 

Qui labourent jusqu’a ce qu’ils ont fruit et fleur 
Aussi je laboure jusqu’a ce que j’obtienne du fruit. 


Mon Gai a une auréole et une couronne qui reluisent 
D’une beauté pure m’apportant une joie 
Qui est toute accomplie en mérite parfait. 
Aussi, ai-je du plaisir 4 peindre ses louanges, 
60 Car ce m’est un honneur de retracer sa beauté. 


Nota—Je traduis la tornada autrement que M. Anglade, non seulement a 
cause des variantes que présentent les textes de E et de H; mais parce que la 
tornada du second poéme montrera que le senhal est formé par le mot Gays seul, 
et qu’appelhs signifie a pelhs “a des cheveux, une auréole.” Voici comment M. 
Anglade avait compris: “ Mon bel Appel et Chapel, qui reluit d’une beauté par- 
faite qui m’apporte la joie, qui est ornée de parfaite gaité, j’ai plaisir a dire ses 
louanges, car ce m’est un honneur de retracer sa beauté.” 

Il est vrai que M. Anglade n’était point satisfait de sa traduction et qu’il 
écrivait en note: “ Cet envoi est bien banal, et, sous la forme actuelle, incorrect: 
faut-il mettre un point d’exclamation aprés Capells? Peut-étre avons-nous 
affaire 4 une interpolation (cf. la répétition de la rime et presque de l’idée aux 
vers 52 et 57).” Or, nous l’avons remarqué aux variantes, dans le texte de H@ 
cette répétition n’existe plus: rime du vers 52, me dutz; rime du vers 57, m’adutz. 
Et capelh n’a plus I’s du cas sujet. L’incorrection signalée disparait donc 4 son 
tour. 


IIl.—Lre DrevuxizEME PoEME? 


Ce deuxiéme poeme suit immédiatement le premier dans le ma- 
nuscrit H*, et, comme il commence au haut d’ une page (84 v°), il 
a subi la méme altération: il est illisible au début, parce que la page 
a été détériorée par l’humidité. Le nom de Peyres Cathala est 
presque effacé, et, dans sa Bibliografia, M. Y. Masso Torrents 


1 Pour le texte constitué et un essai de traduction de ce poéme cf. les pp. 14-17. 
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(p. 65) avait écrit prudemment a coté: apenes Ilegible. Le premier 
vers restait tronqué dans cette premiére indication: 


Mon cors se mor lengen . . . non es 


C’est a la seconde lecture que M. Masso a déchiffré les mots mays 
mort 

Le second vers n’était pas plus intelligible, puisque M. Masso 
a écrit, méme aprés sa nouvelle lecture: 


C si fos mort mort moren mage estort. 


Le C du début est ensuite devenu E; mais on voit que la cor- 
rection n’est pas suffisante: le copiste a respecté presque constam- 
ment la régle du cas sujet et de l’attribut. Il faut donc écrire les 
deux vers avec l’orthographe suivante: 


Mo[s] cors se mor leng|ujen, mays mort|s| non es; 
[EZ], s¢ fos mort[s], mort[s] moren m’ag[r’] estort. 


M. Masso, pour donner, dans sa Bibliografia, une indication 
stire, reproduisit donc, en outre, le premier vers de la seconde 
strophe: 

Tan duramen sa doug’ amor me pres, 


laissant, 4 mon avis, encore une faute au mot amor qu’il faut écrire 
amor[s] (cas sujet). 

Enfin, tant le texte est encombré de telles difficultés que M. 
Masso, rebuté un instant dans son travail ingrat, n’avait pas compté 
exactement le nombre des vers. II disait dans sa Bibliografia: “6 
cobles de 8 versos.” C'est “9g versos” qu’il fallait dire. 

Heureusement, aux pages 85-95 le manuscrit a été, un peu plus 
qu’auparavant, épargné par l’humidité, si bien que le poéme est 
lisible méme au début de la cobla IV (p. 85) et de la tornada 
(p. 86). 

1 résulte de cette bréve comparaison, la seule que nous puissions 
faire, que nous ne saurions prétendre fournir un texte définitif. 
Et voici les remarques que nous devons soumettre au lecteur avant 
de transcrire une legon unique qu’il ne nous est pas possible d’établir 
d’une maniére satisfaisante. 

Au vers 6 se trouve le mot fau pour fay ou fas (1° pers. sing. du 
présent indic. du verbe faire). Il n’y a pas a le modifier; nous 
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avons trouvé dans le premier poéme, contrafauc¢ et contrafau (v. 
27), fau (vv. 30 et 47). Crest la forme félibrienne moderne; mais 
elle date de loin; elle est employée réguli¢rement, méme a la troi- 
siéme personne, par Auzias March, dans les verbes en -aire comme 
plaire et sostraire: 


Ja tots mos cants me plau metr’ en oblit . 


Si Deu del cors la mi arma sostrau 


Au méme vers 6, en rime, se trouve le mot estia. Il est corrompu, 
puisqu’il rime avec camisa du vers 9, et devrait s’écrire estisa. 
Mais estisa est un vocable inconnu aux lexiques. Comme il s’agit, 
dans la phrase, d’un feu (foch) qui consume “maints purs amants 
aimés”’ (Mants fis aymants amats), on peut songer a atisa “ attise,” 
qui est parfaitement provengal. Mais je crois qu’il faut lire estrisa 
(= consume, fait dépérir, éteint). Ce mot n’est pas non plus sig- 
nalé dans les vocabulaires et Raynouard ne lui a pas consacré de 
notice dans son Lexique roman. Le méme oubli s’est produit pour 
destrisa, quoique Raynouard ait trouvé l’expression dans le passage 
suivant d’une tenson entre Guizo de Cabanes et N Esquileta: 


N Esquileta, quar m’a mestier, 
M’aven a cercar mant seignor. 
E, sitot non sai, entre lor, 
Cridar: “ A foc!” per En Roger, 
Ben eu conosc que prez destriza 
E fina valors abriza. 

E, ses cridar, sai en cort, conoissen. 

Ben dir dels pros e mal de I’avol gen. 

Raynouard, Choix v, 176 


“ Seigneur Esquileta, comme j’en ai besoin,—II m’arrive de chercher 
maint seigneur.—Et, si je ne sais point du tout, parmi eux—Crier: “ Au 
feu!” pour le seigneur Roger,—Je discerne bien que le mérite s’éteint— 
Et que la parfaite valeur disparait—Or, sans crier (au feu!), je sais, 
dans une cour, en connaisseur—Dire du bien des preux et du mal des 
gens avilis.” 


On voit que le sens de destriza, qui concerne ici le feu comme 
dans notre texte, est bien celui qui nous convient, et estriza est évidem- 


ment le générateur de destriza. Raynouard, sans accorder de notice 
a destriza, a cependant traduit le mot (Lexique roman, II, p. 261). 
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Le mot amen, du vers 7, n’est pas une lecon claire. Si c’est le 
subjonctif du verbe amar, ce qui est possible, il se rapporte 4 mants 
fis aymants amats, et il faut comprendre: “ Maints amants aimés 
parfaits [pourvu qu’ils] aiment Amour.” Mais on peut interpréter 
plus simplement am’en amor “ j'aime en amour,” qui convient aussi 
bien et se préte également au rapprochement de mots que cherche 
le poéte. 

Au vers 10, on le sait, M. Masso avait lu d’abord duramen, qu’il 
a remplacé par doucamen a la seconde lecture. Et doucamen 
se préte, en effet, a la dérivation de mots que le poéte recherche. 
Mais duramen s’accorderait trés bien avec le sens du vers II, ot 
il est question d’un “regard (dur) qui épouvante.” 

La suppression de I’e initial dans Esguard et Espaverdan (v. 11) 
n'est pas une négligence, mais une habitude du copiste et meme une 


régle de la langue catalane au XV° siecle. Cf. dans le premier 


poeme: v. 15 sgart E; 33 speranca E; 36, sguardan H*, sgarda E. 
Cf. ci-aprés, v. 35 stamen; v. 36, smenda. 

Mais spaverdan est probablement une lecon légérement altérée 
qu'il faut remplacer par espavordan, un dérivé de pavor “ peur.” 

Je ne parviens pas a comprendre la construction tant fort mort 
du vers 12. La rime exige mort sans s. Mais alors mort qualifie 
cor dont il faut le rapprocher, et la construction n’est plus claire. 
Le rapprochement de cor et de mort ferait lire mon cor mort pres 
tant fort, ce qui ne convient pas a la rime, puisque fort rimerait 
avec lui-méme (v. 11). Si mort est un substantif, sujet de pres, 


‘ 


le sens est clair “que la mort avait pris immédiatement mon cceur 


si fort ” Mais alors la grammaire exige mort[s] (cas sujet). 
Il faudrait encore écrire mort[s], si l'on interprétait tant Fos morts 
“comme s'il était mort’. On comprendra done que ma traduction 
reste hypothétique. Je me résigne a interpréter, malgré ma répu- 
gnance : 


Que dese hac pres tant fort mon cor mort. 


Fermats et liatz, du vers 15, sont aussi des mots qu'il est dif- 
ficile d’interpréter. Les lexiques ne les signalent pas comme substan- 
tifs; or, ils semblent bien étre ici des compléments pluriels de 
Fferman, et je ne peux comprendre que 
les prisonniers et les enchainés ’ 


‘arrétant (tenant ferme) 
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Car, au vers 16, parait étre un mot rare, et signifier “ chére- 
ment ” aprés le verbe trasch. 

Deus, du vers 21, n’est pas sans exemple. Je le trouve dans 
un vers de Torcafol jusqu’ici mal compris, parce qu’on n’avait pas 
identifié Lo Capil “le Chapieu.” 


Et an vos claus lo cortil 
Sil queus son deus Lo Capil. 


“Et ils vous ont clos le courtil ceux qui vous dominent sur le 
Chapieu.” Lo Capil (le Chapieu) était un chateau du Gévaudan 
qui dominait la ville de Mende, et c’est 1a que, vers 1187, Torcafol 
(alias Bertran de Rocafolh), Montlaur et les ennemis de l’évéque 
de Mende, tenaient en échec Gavin d’Apchier, qui défendait le 
clergé. 

Le mot deus signifie donc “au-dessus, au-dela, jusqu’a 
et il devra passer dans les lexiques. C'est, d’ailleurs, probablement 
une forme de daus, contraction de devas, “vers, jusqu’a”’. 


Il manque une syllable au vers 25, et cov[in]en, qui se présente 
d’abord a l’esprit pour remplacer coven, ne convient guére puisqu’il 


signifie surtout “convention, accord, engagement” et non “ as- 
semblée”’. Il y a donc lieu de donner un qualificatif 4 coven et je 
propose gay, fourni, d’ailleurs, par la tornada. 

Le mot attendutz a parfois le sens d’ “ espoirs”, et le vers 28 
devient assez clair avec ce sens. 

Mais fferms et fermats du vers 29 raménent une obscurité 
pareille a celle du vers 15. Le pronom que ( faut-il lire qui?) dans 
l'expression que-s vol augmente encore la perplexité, et la phrase 
Fferms ten fermats que-s vol est pour moi la plus inintelligible du 
poeme. 

Le vers 32 a une syllabe de trop, et je propose de supprimer cor 
dans ses Cor fals cuts ow il ne signifie rien. 

Per que’b amor (v. 45) est une graphie nouvelle pour Per qwab 
amor. Le copiste semble l’affectionner et parait avoir écrit que’b si 
au vers 13 (cf. le vers 21 du premier poéme). 

Au vers 46 apparait, 4 mon avis, une inversion extraordinaire. 
Le verbe a (présent de aver) semble étre rejeté au début du vers: 


A celh quez es ab los fis affinatz 
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Il est vrai qu’on pourrait interpréter : 
A celh quez es ab los fis a ffinatz 


en donnant a ffinatz (—finatz) le sens de compagnons” ou 
“émules assemblés”’, puisque finar (Lexique roman, III, p. 29) a 
parfois le sens de réunir. 

Plausen, du vers 49, serait un mot nouveau en langue d’oc, 
s'il n’était pas une transformation de plasen ou plaisen, comme plus 
haut (v. 6) fau est une forme de fay. Au reste le mot ne serait 
pas une expression étrange, puisqu’il dériverait directement de 
placedere, dont le supin est placesum. II signifierait “ qu’on doit 
applaudir ”, comme plaisen signifie “ qui cause du plaisir.” 

Le “ senhal’”’ Mos Gays (tornada) est commun aux deux poémes 
et semble caractériser les poésies de Peyre Cathala. M. Anglade a 
écrit (p. 219) : “ Le senhal qui apparait dans la tornada, quelle qu’en 
soit la forme exacte, ne se recontre pas chez Peire Vidal, ni, a ce 
qu'il semble, chez aucun autre troubadour”. On sait qu'il avait 
étendu ce senhal a Mos bells Appels e Capells, qu'il avait traduit, 
sans enthousiasme, par “ Mon bel Appel et Chapel.” Mais ici les 
mots appelhs et capelhs ne peuvent pas etre des noms propres, 
puisqu’ils ont pour compléments déterminatifs de gaug, d’onor 
etc. Il faut donc traduire: “ Mon Gai a une auréole et une couronne 
de bonheur, dhonneur .. .”. Pelhs, dans le sens de “ chevelure” 
et, au figuré, d’ “auréole,” d’ “éclat”, est un mot courant. Le 
manuscrit donne appelhs, unissant le verbe aver (a) avec le nom, et 
redoublant la consonne initiale p, comme cela se produit souvent 

L’expression on que sia, du vers 55 est une répétition due a la 
distraction du copiste, puisqu’elle se trouve aussi en rime au vers 


t 


précédent, mais je ne vois pas par quoi on pourrait la remplacer 


Au vers 56, enticrs ne doit pas avoir I's du pluriel, puisqu’'ll 


rime avec requicr et que, dailleurs, le mot prets 
presque toujours singulier. 

Et cette longue suite de remarques montre immédiatement que 
ma traduction sera, en grande partie, hypothétique. J'ai meme, 
pour cette raison, longtempts hésité 4 publier le poéme. Le style, 
artificiel et précieux avec ses rencontres de mots dérivés les uns 
des autres, me répugnait aussi, et il est impossible d’en conserver 
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les artifices et les figures en francais. Les jeux de mots, dans 
toutes les langues, sont comme les proverbes, le plus souvent in- 
traduisibles. 

Mais une raison supérieure a fait disparaitre tous mes scruples. 
Le poeme signale en Guillem Auger (v. 53) un nouveau protecteur 
de la poésie provengale. Ce protecteur était inconnu jusqu’ici, ou 
plutot, malgré son apparition dans un sirventés de Bertran del 
Paget, n’avait encore recu aucune personnalité historique.’ Or, j’ai 
pu le suivre dans une carriére assez brillante et émouvante, grace a 
une dizaine de documents du XIII® siécle (1230-1257) qui 
confirment en tous points les éloges de Peyre Cathala et de Bertran 
del Paget. Des lors, ma publication s’impose et forme une page 
inédite de histoire des troubadours dans la premiére moitié du 
XIIT® siécle, a Pépoque féconde de Cardinal, de Sordel, de Monta- 
nhagol et de Bertran d’Alamanon. 


Texte de l'unique legon de H*: no. 50 


Peyres Cathala 


Mos] cor[s] se mor lenguen, mays mort[s] non es. 
E, si fos mort[s], mort[s] moren m’ag[r]’ estort. 
Per qu’es vida viven, vius m’aconort 

Con fins, con franchs, con leyals, con conques. 
Tant que, per tan parten, non parti res 

Con tot per tot ho fau del foch qu’estrisa 

Mants fis aymants amats. Am’en amor. 

Mas yeu, pus m/’art, mays hi trop de doucor 

Per la gencer quez hanch portes camisa. 


Tant doucamen sa doug’ amor me pres 
Ab un [e]sguart [e]spavordan tant fort 
Que dese hac mon cor pres tant fort mort 
Que’b si ses si l’ach liat e conques. 

Ab un liam fa son fayt demanes, 
Fferman fermatz e liatz a gran guisa 

De fin’ amor qu’eu trach car, ses dolor, 
Que non sen res ayci col jugador 

Que non senton calt ne fret, fam ne brisa. 
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Ab gay plaser, plasen plaser m’adutz 

Amor|[s] quem fay, amans soffrens, soffrir, 
E, desirans, desirar deus desir 

que’y ay del gay coven don m’es vengutz 

Joys richs entiers cant me mandet salutz 
E’fin’ amors que mi fech de sa tenda 

On canta lay, ab tot son [gay] coven, 

Dances e verg, xanco alegramen. 

Per qu’yeu lo prey preyan breumen m’entenda. 


Attendut ay attenden attendutz, 

Fferms ten fermatz ques vol. Volven nom vir, 
Ne n’ay ges cor quem descor del cossir. 

Axi suy fis afinats totz rendutz 

De cor, de cors encoratz, ses (cor) fals cutz. 
Per qu’yeu prey plus pretz que tresaur me renda, 
E leyaltat en leyal cor valen. 

Per qu’yeu em patz me pas mon [e]stamen, 
Que nom calha de tort fayt ses [e]smenda. 


Ab los valents valer valor me platz ; 

Car ab valor val celh qui pot valer. 

Per qu’en honor valor as dreyt d’aver. 

Car axis tany a cuy platz plasen[s] fa[y]tz. 
Per que tenen me tench enamoratz, 

Car ses amar amor[s] petit valria; 
Qu’amors me fay far mant xant d’alegrer 

E fay tornar homil[s] lo sobrenser, 

Per que’b amor amar vulh ses bausia. 


A celh quez es ab los fis affinatz ; 

E[z] ab los autz aut se sab mantener, 

E de folh vol vol en grat retener ; 

Per qu’es ab ver son laus plausen lauzatz, 
Ez ab guerra guerreyan es provatz. 

Per que l’apelh flor de cavallaria. 

Car soent fay fayts de bon cavaller, 
N’enaur y lo sire Guillem Auger, 

Que fa honor e valor on que sia. 
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Tornada 


Mos Gays ap pelhs e capelhs, on que sia, 

De gaug, d’onor, d’amor, ab pretz entier[s]. 
Per quel sopley, e, sopleyan, requier, 

Ab gay coven d’amor, sa companya. 


Essai de Traduction 


Mon cceur se meurt insensiblement, mais n’est pas mort, 
Et, s’il fat mort, la mort en tuant m’aurait délivré. 

Parce qu’il conserve la vie, je me réconforte vivant, 
Comme [un homme] délicat, franc, loyal et soumis. 

Si bien que tout en m’en allant, je ne me suis point éloigné 
(C’est toujours ainsi que j’agis en tout) du feu qui consume 
Maints parfaits amants aimés. J’aime d’amour, 

Mais, plus je me brile, plus j’éprouve de douceur 

A cause de la plus aimable qui jamais portat chemise. 


Tant doucement son doux amour me prit, 

(Avec un regard m’épouvantant si fort) 

Qu’immédiatement elle eut conquis mon cceur comme s’il était 
mort. 

Si bien qu’avec elle et [pourtant] sans elle, elle l’avait lié et 
emprisonné. 

Elle accomplit soudain son exploit avec une chaine, 

Tenant les prisonniers et les enchainés par les liens puissants 

D’Amour parfait, chaine que je traine chérement, sans douleur ; 

Car je ne sens rien [de son poids] ainsi que les joueurs, 

Qui ne sentent chaud ni froid, faim ni fatigue. 


Avec gai plaisir, m’apporte un espoir charmant 

Amour, qui me fait souffrir en aimant et en gémissant, 
Et chérir, en espérant, jusqu’a l’espérance 

Que j’ai du doux accord dont m’est venue 

Joie riche entiére quand ma Dame m’envoya salutations 
Et amitiés parfaites. Elle m’envoya cela de sa tente, 
Car elle chante 1a-bas, avec tout son joyeux couvent, 
Allégrement, des danses, des vers et des chansons. 
Aussi je la prie, suppliant que bientdét elle m’écoute. 
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J’ai attendu en entrevoyant tous espoirs. 

Tienne qui veut les prisonniers (?), Je ne change point d’in- 
tention, 

Et n’ai pas le cceur de me délivrer de ma souffrance, 

Je suis ainsi parfait, épuré, complétement soumis. 

De cceur, de corps, de volonté, sans intentions traitresses. 

C’est pour cela que je prise davantage le mérite, afin qu’il me 
rende mon trésor, 

Et la loyauté dans un cceur valeureux et soumis. 

Aussi je supporte en paix ma prison, 

Et je ne me soucie point d’un affront recu sans rancon, 

Il me plait d’exalter le mérite avec les gens de valeur, 

Car, au contact du mérite se distingue celui qui peut en 
acquérir, 

Puisque avec l’honneur tu as droit d’avoir du mérite. 

Et cela convient a qui plait toute action noble. 

Aussi, patiemment, je persiste 4 rester amoureux, 

—Car, sans aimer, l’Amour vaudrait peu de chose— 

Et Amour me fait composer maint chant d’allégresse, 

Et fait redevenir modeste le conquérant. 

Aussi, avec amour, je veux aimer sans tromperie. 


Celui qui demeure avec les gens parfaits a des émules, 

Et se sait maintenir hautement parmi les personnes de haut 
mérite, 

Ainsi que s’abstenir de son gré de toute folle décision. 

Aussi, sa bonne renommeée est-elle proclamée et applaudie par 
la vérité 

Et prouvée par la guerre, parce qu’il a combattu. 

C’est pour cela que je l’appelle “ Fleur de chevalerie! ” 

Et, comme souvent il accomplit des exploits de bon chevalier, 

J’exalte ici le Sire Guillem Auger 


Qui acquiert de l’honneur et du mérite, quelque part qu’il soit. 


Mon Gay, quelque part qu’il soit, a une auréole et une couronne 
[Tressées] de triomphe, d’honneur, d’amour et de mérite entier. 
Aussi je le supplie; et, en suppliant, je requiers, 
58 Avec un parfait accord d’amour, sa compagnie. 
C. Fasre 
Le Puy-ENn-VELAY 
(A suivre) 
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ORKS on falconry occupy a not inconsiderable place in the 
literature of the later Middle Ages, whether in Latin or in 

the various vernaculars. Interesting as a phase of the court life and 
manners of the period, these are also significant in the history of 
mediaeval science, not only as illustrating the current medical no- 
tions, but also as marking the growth of knowledge based upon de- 
tailed personal observation. For the most part these treatises con- 
sist of collections of remedies for diseases, in which traditional lore, 
superstition, and practical experience are curiously mingled. Many 
of them describe with some fulness various species of birds of prey 
and their uses, and in the later period the actual practice of falconry 
receives minute attention. There is much translation and much bor- 
rowing back and forth, and the interrelations of the several works 
constitute an exceedingly intricate subject. As no survey of this lit- 


erature has been attempted since the study of Werth in 1888,* it may 
not be out of place to call attention to certain unknown or little 
known manuals, chiefly of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
which have come to my notice in the course of a study of the most 
famous of such treatises, the De arte venandi cum avibus of the Em- 
peror Frederick II.? 


I.—ADELARD OF BATH 


The earliest treatise on hawking so far identified in western 
Europe was written in England in the time of Henry I. Its author, 
Adelard of Bath, was not only attached in some fashion to the Eng- 
lish court, but had studied in France, southern Italy, and the Mo- 


1H. Werth, “Altfranzésiche Jagdlehrbiicher, nebst Handschriftenbiblio- 
graphie der abendlindischen Jagdlitteratur iiberhaupt,” in Zeitschrift fiir roman- 
ische Philologie, XII, pp. 146-191, 381-415; XIII, pp. 1-34 (1888-80). Cf. Bie- 
dermann’s supplementary notes, ib., XXI, pp. 529-540; and J. E. Harting, Biblio- 
theca Accipitraria (London, 1891). 

2 See my article on the De arte in the English Historical Review, July, 1921 
(XXXVI, pp. 334-355). For information concerning manuscripts at the Vatican 
I am specially indebted to Monsignore A. Pelzer. 
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hammedan East, and was one of the pioneers in introducing Arabic 
learning into western Europe.* Yet his little work on falconry ig- 
nores eastern experience and concerns itself chiefly with old English 
recipes for the diseases of hawks. Moreover, it refers specifically 
to earlier writings on the subject, the libri Haroldi regis, probably 
books once in the possession of the last Anglo-Saxon king.* The 
beginning of Adelard’s treatise indicates that it was an interlude in 
the more serious studies represented by the author’s Questiones 
naturales, also in the form of a dialogue with his nephew. The 
nephew begins :* 


Quoniam in causis disserendis rerum animus noster admodum 
fatigatus® est, ad eiusdem relevationem id magis delectabile quam 
grave interponendum est. Intellectus enim similiter ut arcus si nun- 
quam cessas tendere mollis erit. Quare in eo iudicio tale ad quod et 
iocundum et utile sit eligendum est. Id autem recte fieri spero si de 
accipitrum natura et usu’ elegantius aperias, precipue cum et nos 
Angli sumus genere et eorum inde scientia pre ceteris gentibus pro- 
bata sit et ea deinde scientie qualitas constat* ut* quanto pluribus 
dividitur tanto magis efflorescet. Adel[ardus.] Sit sane ne aut 
inscientia aut invidia*® arguamus. Ea igitur disseremus que et 
modernorum magistrorum usu didicimus et non minus que Ha- 
raoldi™ regis libris reperimus scripta, ut quicunque his intentus dis- 
putatione[m] habeat si negotium exercuit paratus** esse possit. 
Tuum itaque sit inquirere, meum explicare. 


It ends: 


Hec habui que de cura accipitrum dicerem. Ceterum si tibi vel 
alicui alii suam addere sententi{[am] placet, non invideo. 


Adelard’s little work does not seem to have been widely used. 


8 For Adelard’s biography, see my articles in the English Historical Review, 
XXVI, pp. 491-498 (1911), XXVIII, pp. 515 f. (1913); and Lynn Thorndike, 
History of Magic and Experimental Science (New York, 1922), ch. 36. 

4 See my note on “ King Harold’s Books ” in the English Historical Review, 
April, 1922. 

5 Vienna, MS. 2504, f. 49 (ca. 1200). 

® MS. fatigatitus. 

7 Corrected from usque ad. 

8 MS. et stat. 

9 MS. ett (?). 

10 MS. individua, 

11 The scribe may have tried to correct the @ into an o or vice versa. 


12 MS. paritus. 
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The only complete copy I have found is in MS. 2504 of the Nation- 
albibliotek at Vienna (ff. 49-51). The greater part is incorporated 
into a compilation of the thirteenth century to which we shall come 
below (Clare College, Cambridge, MS. 15, ff. 185-187). The ear- 
lier portion at least is used by the author of an Anglo-Norman poem 
in the British Museum (Harleian MS. 978).** 

No other treatise connected with the Anglo-Norman court is 
known to have survived. Daude de Pradas, writing his Romans 
dels auzels cassadors early in the thirteenth century,”* cites: 


En un libre del rei Enric 
d’Anclaterra lo pros el ric, 
que amet plus ausels e cas 
que non fes anc nuill crestias, 
trobei d’azautz esperimens 

on no coue far argumens.*® 


Whether the reference is to Henry I or Henry II it is impossible to 
say, though the latter is more likely. This would be a particularly 
interesting treatise to recover. 


II.—WILLIAM THE FALCONER 


Like the Norman kings of England, the Norman rulers of Sicily 
were mighty hunters and hawkers, and the first who bore the royal 
title, Roger II (1139-54), is said to have had a falconer, Wil- 
liam, whose precepts are frequently cited. Thus Albertus Magnus, 
in the chapters of his De animalibus devoted to falcons,”® cites in 


three passages William the falconer, in one instance specifically as 


18 Compare the extract given by Paul Meyer in Romania, XV, 278 f., with 
the passage from Adelard printed below. note 36. 

14 The biographical data on Daude given in the standard works are very 
meagre. He dedicates his poem  %n the cardinal virtues to Stephen, bishop of 
Le Puy (1220-31); and Torraca has found him attesting as canon of Rodez in 
1214-18: Studi su la lirica italiana del duecento (Bologna, 1902), pp. 244 f. 

15Ed. Monaci (in Studi romanzi, V, pp. 65-192), lines 1930-35; ed. Sachs 
(Brandenburg, 1865), lines 1905-10. Werth (XII, pp. 154 f., 166-171) thinks he 
can identify other passages in Daude derived from the libre del rei Enric. The 
incantations of lines 1937 ff. reappear in Albertus Magnus, c. 109. 

16 Bk. XXIII, 40. Ed. Stadler (Miinster, 1916-20), pp. 1453-03; Opera 
(Paris, 1891), XII, pp. 451-487. These chapters often appear in the manuscripts 
as a separate work on falconry, e.g., Bodleian, MS. Rawlinson D. 483, ff. 1-47v. 
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King Roger’s falconer, followed as an authority by Frederick II.” 


Hunc falconem [i.e. nigrum] Federicus imperator sequens dicta 
Guilelmi, regis Rogerii falconarii, dixit primum visum esse in mon- 
tanis quarti climatis quae Gelboe vocantur, et deinde iuvenes expulsos 
a parentibus venisse in Salaminae Asiae montana, et iterum expulsos 
nepotes primorum devenisse ad Siciliae montana et sic derivata esse 
per Ytaliam. 


These citations can be identified in a brief treatise which in sev- 
eral manuscripts** follows the Latin text of the so-called “ Dan- 


cus.”*® The last chapter of “ Dancus” runs: 


Iste magister non fuit mendax sed verax, iste medicine sunt bone 
et perfecte et multum probate. Guilielmus falconerius qui fuit nu- 
tritus in curia regis Rogerii qui postea multum moratus fuit cum 
filio suo et habuit quendam magistrum qui vocatus fuit Martinus qui 
fuit sapiens et doctus in arte falconum, et iste discipulus suus Guil- 
ielmus scivit omnia que ipse scivit et tanto plus quod ipse composuit 
libellum unum de arte ista cuius principium tale est. Nolite dubitare 
sed firmiter sciatis quod nullus talis magister vivit modo in mundo. 

Explicit liber Galacianus rex de avibus. 

[Chapter headings, then] Incipit tractatus Guilielmi de avibus 
et eorum medicamine, et primo capitulo incipit de dolore capitis qui 
dicitur furtinum [or siurtinum]. 

Quando vides quod habet furtinum accipe mumiam et da ei 
comedere cum carne porcina et alio die da ei carnem gatti et tene 
eum donec liberabitur. 


Seventeen chapters contain brief remedies of this sort; the re- 
maining, chapters 18-24, treat briefly of the training and species of 
falcons. In the midst of chapter 20 we read: 


Nullus magister scit ita de naturis falconum unde sunt et unde 

17C. 10, ed. Stadler, p. 1465; not in the known text of Frederick’s De arte. 
Cf. c. 20 below. 

18] have used in the Vatican MSS. Vat. lat, 5366, ff. 40v-44v (saec. XIII); 
Ott. lat. 1811, ff. 37-40 (saec. XIV); Reg. lat. 1227, ff. 51-56 (saec. XV); Reg. 
lat. 1446, ff. 74-76 (saec. XIV) ; and in the Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. 7020, ff. 
45v-49 (saec. XV). The text of the extracts printed follows MS. Vat. lat. 
5366, with some obvious corrections from the others. See also the French ver- 
sion of Dancus, anterior to 1284, ed. Martin-Daivrault (Paris, 1883), pp. 19-20, 
and its notes; and the Italian version in J] Propugnatore, Il, part 2, pp. 221 ff. 
(1869). An Italian version of William, now in MS. Ashburnham 1249 of the 
Laurentian, is cited by G. Mazzatinti, La biblioteca dei Re d’Aragona (Rocca S. 
Casciano, 1897), p. 172. 

19 Qn which see Werth, XII, pp. 148-160. 
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exierunt sicut iste magister Guillelmus filius Malgerii Neapoletani 
scivit et ideo tractat de naturis falconum quia plus scivit quam aliquis 
homo. Falcones qui prius apparuerunt in mundo ipse bene agnovit. 
Falcones nigri prius apparuerunt. Venerunt a Babilonia in Montem 
Gebeel et deinde venerunt in Sclavoniam et deinde venerunt ad Pa- 
lunudum *° quod est in pertinentiis Policastri. 


Magister Guillelmus is again quoted in chapter 22: 


Propter carnem non perdet voluntatem venandi set propter san- 
guinem tantum, et hoc probavit magister Guillelmus qui plus modo 
fecit quam aliquis qui vivat. 

The treatise ends with the chapter on ysmerli cited by Albertus 
Magnus :* 


Sed tamen si bonus est magister potest eos facere capere grues 
tali dieta et tali custodia ut alii falcones, et si vult capere grues 
oportet habere duodecim ysmerlos. 


Apparently we have not William’s manual in its original form, 
but extracts from it, which, however, have something of the brevity 
to be expected from a practical falconer of the early period. The 
connection with Sicily is clear, not only in the statements respecting 
the king and the Neapolitan falconer Malgerio, but, more certainly, 
in the reference to the region of Policastro. If the treatise in its 
original form should be discovered, we should probably have one of 
the important sources for later writers. 


III.—TuHeE Court or FREDERICK II AND HIS SONS 


In the thirteenth century the chief centre of literary activity on 
subjects of falconry was the court of the Emperor Frederick I]. A 
tireless sportsman from his youth, the emperor called in expert fal- 
coners from many lands and devoted long years to the observation 
of birds and the practice of the art. He had the treatise of Mo- 
amyn, and probably that of Yatrib, translated from the Arabic under 
his personal supervision, and appears in general to have systemat- 
ically collected the authorities on the subject. After thirty years of 
preparation he dedicated to his son Manfred the De arte venandi cum 

20 Lat. 7020 has Palumbidum; Reg. lat. 1446 interlines in a later hand 


Paludinum. The place is evidently Monte Palladino on the gulf of Policastro. 
21 Ed. Stadler, p. 1468. 
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avibus, which is the most noteworthy mediaeval work on the subject, 
noteworthy for its independent and scientific spirit even more than 
for the eminence of its author. In the form known to us the De 
arte consists of a systematic account of birds in general and falcons 
in particular, followed by a detailed examination of lures and the 
methods of hunting with the several types of falcons. There is 
reason for thinking that the emperor also discussed hawks and the 
diseases of falcons, but this part of the work has not been recovered.” 
Besides half a dozen manuscripts of the Latin original, in a six-book 
edition and a two-book recension by Manfred, we have two different 
French versions made before the end of the thirteenth century.” 

Frederick’s favorite son Manfred inherited in large measure the 
intellectual interests of his father. We learn from the preface that 
Frederick’s De arte was finally put into form at Manfred’s request, 
and it was he who later searched out the notes and Icose sheets of the 
author which are incorporated in his recension.** 

Another son, Enzio, well known in the literary circle of the 
Magna Curia, was likewise a patron of writers on falconry. His 
“servenz et hom de lige,” Daniel of Cremona, dedicates to him 
French versions of Moamyn and Yatrib which afford interesting 
evidence of the prevalence of French in North Italy;** while an 


> 


22 See the chapters on diseases in Albertus Magnus “secundum falconarium 
Federici imperatoris” (c. 19) and “secundum experta Federici” (c. 20). The 
greater part of chapter 19 appears in a treatise in the Vatican (MS. Reg. lat. 
1446, ff. 76-77) headed “Gerardus falconarius,” possibly one of the emperor’s 
falconers. 

23 English Historical Review, XXXVI, pp. 334-355. Some reference to the 
lost portions of Frederick’s work may be contained in a document in which 
Guilelmus Bottatus of Milan offers to Charles of Anjou two large illustrated 
volumes, “imperatorie maiestatis effigie decoratus,” dealing with hawks and fal- 
cons and the cure of their diseases. Papon, Histoire de Provence, Il, preuves, 
p. Ixxxv (Paris, 1778). 

24 English Historical Review, XXXVI, pp. 337 £.; and my article on “ Science 
at the Court of Frederick II,” to appear in American Historical Review in 1922. 
The treatise of Adam des Esgles, “ falconer of the prince of Tarento,” dates 
doubtless not from Manfred’s time but from one of the later bearers of this 
title. It is found in a manuscript of the fifteenth century at Le Mans, MS. 70, ff. 
116v-128v, beginning: 

“ Aultres medicines pour faulcons fait par Adam des Esgles chevalier faul- 
connier du prince de Tarente, et premierement faulconnerie veult que soyes 


doulx, courtoys, et debonnaire. Se ung faulcon aver qui soit blanc et blond et 
de gros plumage .. .” 


25 Ciampoli, J codici francesi della R. Biblioteca di S. Marco (Venice, 1897), 
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anonymous young writer composed for him, as king of Torres and 
Gallura, a brief set of excerpts on the species of falcons and their 


diseases, which is preserved in Clare College, Cambridge (MS. 15, 
ff. 185-187). It begins: 


Incipit practica avium. Ex primis legum cunabilis impericie mee 
solacium querens scemam virorum honestatisque sigillum mente ne 
facto viri deinceps videar contrarius set honeste pretendi pocius 
condescendens, igitur ut principi nostro excellentissimo, .E. Turrensi 
principi, qui causa aucupantium delectat precipue ceterisque eiusdem 
generis ** satisfactioni[bus], utiliora ex libris antiquorum collecta in 
huius libelli compendium de natura avium breviter enodavi, opus hoc 
meum esse non affirmans nisi per compilationem. Eius seriem in 
.vV. particulas divisi quarum prima continetur qualiter Aquila et 
Simachus et Theodosion Tholomeo imperatori Egipti scripserunt et 
quid de avibus senserunt et eorum accentibus, variis enim subiacent 
periculis ut corpus humanum et variis succurritur medicinis. Et 
nota quod unus pro omnibus rationari intelligitur. Secunda con- 
tinet quid** Alexander grecus medicus Cosme de vario casu an- 
cipitrum et eorum medela** scripsit. Tercia quid Girosius*® hys- 
panus Theodosio imperatori. Quarta quid Alardus anglicus nepoti 
suo interroganti responderit. Quinta quid M. G. de Monte P. ex- 
pertus sit, et sic liber terminatur. 


The nature of the work is indicated by this preface: the species 
of hawks and falcons, and their diseases. Of our author’s sources, 
the letters of Ptolemy and Theodosius are well known,*® and Ade- 
lard’s treatise has just been described. The supposed letter of the 
Greek physician Alexander I have not identified.“ Master G. of 
Montpellier may be Gilbert the Englishman, chancellor of Mont- 
pellier, well known as a medical writer about 1250; his contribu- 
tion deals entirely with diseases. 
pp. 112-114; cf. Paul Meyer, in Atti of the Roman Congress of History, IV, 
p. 78 (1904). 

26 MS. genera. 

27 MS. grecus. 

28MS. ex medelo. 

29 As later. MS. here Giiosius. 

30 Werth, XII, pp. 160-165. 

31 Alexander is cited by Daude de Pradas, line 2319; cf. Werth, XII, p. 165. 


82 Histoire Littéraire, XXI, pp. 393-403; cf. Duhem, Le systénte du monde 
(Paris, 1915), III, p. 201. 
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IV.—ARCHIBERNARDUS 


Among the Rossi manuscripts recently returned from Vienna to 
Rome and now on deposit in the Vatican * there is found a codex 
of the thirteenth century containing a Latin poem of 324 hexameter 
lines entitled Liber falconum.** The author, who calls himself 
Archibernardus, is evidently an Italian, using such expressions as 
pulzinus, buzza, pollastra, and twice having the line, 


Ars mea sanari docet hunc Italis medicari. 


The subject matter is of the usual kind, the species, food, and dis- 
eases of falcons: 


A nostra prohemaria ductrix sit virgo Maria 
Archibernardi per carmen disce mederi 
Leso falconi nec dedignere doceri 

Miles mille valens si vis urbanus haberi. 


Sit hic locus mete musarum avete cetus 


Egregios iuvenes equites peditesque docetis 
Explicit liber falconum. 


V.—Ecip10o pr AQUINO 


Friar Egidius de Aquino is given as the author of a brief treatise 
preserved in a manuscript of the fifteenth century in Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford (MS. 287, ff. 74v-78v). It covers the training, 
diseases, and species of birds of prey, beginning with falcons and 
ending with hawks, and is particularly full in distinguishing the 
varieties used in Italy. Thus the species of hawks include those of 
Ventimiglia, Slavonia, Calabria (calavresi), Istria, Sardinia, Ger- 
many, and the Alps (alpisiani) ;* while among astures we find those 
of Tuscany, Lombardy, the March, Apulia, Germany, and Sicily: 
(f. 74v) 

Incipit liber avium viventium de rapina et [de] morbis et curis 
et generationibus eorum. 


83 On this collection see Bethmann, in Pertz’s Archiv, XII, pp. 409-415. 

84 MS. VII. 58, ff. 85-87v. 

85 The manual of Egidio is followed quite closely in the anonymous Italian 
treatise published by A. Mortara, Scritture antiche toscane di falconeria (Prato, 
1851), pp. 1-21. Chapter 6 of this appears as a fragment in MS. Rawlinson D, 
483, ff. 47v-48v, following the Latin text of Albertus Magnus. 
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Quoniam vidimus et experimento cognovimus morbos doctrinas 
naturas et generationes avium et plures de nobilioribus, scilicet vi- 
ventibus de rapina et eorum generationibus documentis infirmitatibus 
curis et naturis, omnibus aliis generationibus pretermissis ad presens 
tractatulum intendimus inchoare. 

(f. 78v) 

Quoniam inhonestum est retinere ancipitrem in manu cum pennis 
fractis sive tortis. 

Explicit liber de naturis morbis et generationibus omnium avium 
viventium de rapina. Compositus est a fratre Egidio de Aquino. 


Laus tibi sit, Christe, quoniam liber explicit iste. 
Et facto fine pia laudetur virgo Maria. 
Amen. 


This is followed in the manuscript (ff. 78v-84) by an anon- 
ymous Liber de ancipitribus et falconibus et curis eorum, beginning : 
Nimis sumit precipue volucres sparvarius et pre cunctis pas- 
seres 
It makes use of personal experience, but at the end incorporates a 
condensed version of William the falconer. 


VI.—PEtTRUS FALCONERIUS 


Of uncertain date is the brief Italian tract of a certain Peter on 
the care of falcons, preserved in a manuscript of the fifteenth cen- 
tury in the Vatican (MS. Urb. lat. 1014, ff. 53v—56), in the midst 
of a copy of Moamyn: 

(f. 53v) 

Petrus falconerius aliter dictus Petrus de la st6r composuit ista. 
Qui fuit et est si vivit de melioribus falconeriis totius mundi et 
magister magistrorum imprimis. 

Chi vol fare uno falcone ramage saur sitost come preso e vol 
mangiare su lopugno hoiuli [sic] de dar mangiare .viii. grani gorge 
entre lagente apresso si de hom quattro giorni carne lassativa lavata 
e apresso ledevo lomo dar uno membro de gallina. 


(f. 56) 
e poi lo mecti su la pertica e lassalo stare che non de multo 


gettara lapiumata e quello sella se non la gettura quello pure. Allo 
sparvieri smeriglio daneli promicta. 
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VII.—AnonyMmous Works 


The care and cure of falcons is the subject of an anonymous 
treatise of the late thirteenth century preserved in a manuscript in 
the library of the University of Cambridge. At the beginning there 
is a suggestion of the earlier portion of Adelard of Bath,* while 
the remedies often coincide with those of the falconer of Frederick 
II quoted by Albertus Magnus. The beginning of the treatise has 
been printed by Paul Meyer;* it ends: 

Aneti et piperis grana sex insimul tere et cum pullina carne sibi 
tribue. 

Two French treatises, likewise anterior to 1300, have been noted 
Ly Paul Meyer in the same manuscript.** 

Another French treatise of the same period is noted by Meyer 
in a manuscript at Lyons; as a different French version is found 
at Cheltenham, it is likely that both go back to a Latin original.* 

CHARLES H. HASKINS 

Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


36 Adelard has: “Inde audire desidero quales esse velis qui huic studio con- 
veniant. Sobrios, pacientes, castos, bene hanhelantes, necessitatibus expeditos. 
Quare? Ebrietas enim oblivionis mater est. Ira lesiones generat. Meretricum 
frequentatio tineosos ex tactu accipitris facit.” MS. Vienna 2504, f. 49; MS. 
Clare 15, f. 186. 

87 MS. Ff. 6. 19, ff. 69v.-73; Roimania, XV, p. 270. 

88 Jb., pp. 279-281. 

89 Romania, XIII, p. 506; Bulletin de la Société des anciens textes frangais, 
XI, pp. 75-77 (1885). Not in Werth. 





RENEE, A SIXTEENTH CENTURY NUN 


HE late war taught us among other things that woman, 
whether as ministering angel or helpful coadjutor, must 
have method, determination, training, commingled with her ten- 
derness, if she is to be effective in either role. Even Florence 
Nightingale, we now learn—though it was as the “lady of the 
lamp” that she became an ideal figure in the soldiers’ eyes— 
broughi about, by practical resourcefulness, mastery of her sub- 
ject, methodical work and political sense, the reforms which ac- 
tually mitigated their lot and set the standard for the future. To 
struggle with cabinet ministers and committees, to secure the 
passage of acts of parliament, calls for gifts and qualities the very 
opposite of those that used to be considered exquisitely feminine. 
Investigation reveals that the same is true of her predecessors, 
the few—the very few—women who by force of character and 
unceasing effort changed the course of events. As we look down 
“the dark backward and abysm of time” to seek out these few 
solitary figures we may appropriately recall the dramatic tradition 
that the protagonist of a tragedy must be a king or other powerful 
person whose energies are untrammeled, for they alone are free 
to enter upon a telling struggle with fate; for the women who 
have achieved in the past are the women whom fortune has placed 
at an advantage even greater than that possessed by Florence Night- 
ingale: Lady Mary Wortley Montague (an ambassador’s wife), the 
Empress Catherine of Russia, Queen Elizabeth, Queen Marguerite 
of Navarre ;—the only exception seeming to lie with nuns, whose 
situation as they arrived at the headship of a religious house gave 
them scope and opportunity. The Mére Angélique, Catherine of 
Sienna—who by the way and not Mme. Rosika Schwimmer was 
really the first woman ambassador—Saint Theresa of Spain are 
obvious examples. These nuns were religious, devout and even 
mystical no doubt, but none the less they were active, practical, 
determined executives. And such also was the subject of this 
sketch, the Abbess Renée de Bourbon. 


28 
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Between Saumur and Loudun in France lies a vast and beauti- 
ful group of buildings dating from different periods, some as 
early as the twelfth century, the most striking from the sixteenth, 
some from later periods. They form with their towers, spires, 
walls, and buildings large and small, a harmoniously arranged vil- 
lage, or rather small town. This was the ancient great convent of 
Fontevrault—the Royal Convent it was called. Now it is a bar- 
racks or official asylum of some sort, and its former inhabitants, 
the religious, live in exile in Spain. 


The very name of Fontevrault is romantic, derived as it is from 
that of an outlaw robber who in the eleventh century defied the 
world in the forest where it now stands. And romance clung 


always to it. Whenever the light of recorded history falls upon it, 
it is to reveal some brilliant or bizarre incident or personality. 

The strange history of the convent began with its foundation at 
the end of the eleventh century when Robert d’Arbrissel broke in 
on the forest solitude of the robber Evraud and converted him 
to piety. Robert was a brilliant university professor, a dignified 
cleric, a preacher extraordinarily eloquent, a man of great personal 
charm. It is a tribute to his powers of magnetism that when he 
went to live and pray in solitude near the robber Evraud’s fountain, 
he was followed by about three thousand people of both sexes. 
Solitude and prayer were not compatible with this company, but 
its advent gave the anchorite a different pious opportunity. He 
preached the crusade to them and thus got rid of a large number. 
Those who did not go crusading, and those who kept freshly flock- 
ing in, he formed into religious communities of men and women to 
whom he ministered, coming from his own solitude for the purpose. 
The thing became the rage; the rich and great flocked into the 
former wilderness to serve God with prayer and silent physical toil, 
for the rule of silence (Robert must have found it a solace!) was 
enjoined upon them from the first. 

Soon the forest began to blossom, and gifts poured in, buildings 
were erected, land dedicated, and then a great original idea struck 
Robert d’Arbrissel, one that set Fontevrault apart from every other 
religious community. It was that the Head of the Order should 
always be a woman—that the monks must obey her alone—in fact 
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part of their rule provided that their father confessor must give 
no penance which would in the least interfere with obedience to 
the Mother Superior. Was Robert expressing his sense of wo- 
manly worth or was he seeking out a discipline for men of a char- 
acter singularly exasperating to their amour propre? However 
that may be, the striking fact remains that, in the words of the 
Convent’s own historian: “The submission of men to a woman 
is the seal, the spirit, the mark and the essential distinction of the 
Order of Fontevrault.” 

From the very first the convent was popular with the great. 
Its first prioress was a ruling noble; one of its subsidiary priories— 
and it began early to found subsidiary establishments—was pre- 
sided over by a queen; its later Superiors were almost all royalties, 
who not only enhanced its prestige but added to its treasury orna- 
ments, tapestries and money. Royal Mothers Superior were not the 
sole claim of the convent to distinction. It was chosen also as a 
royal burial-place; for the Plantagenet Kings were there interred 
and their tombs and statues in the Cimetiére des Rois, as it was 
called, became one of the glories of the place. Its reputation 
rested, moreover, no less upon religious than upon earthly grandeur. 
It was—so legend told—a Fontevrault nun whose place, when she 
ran away from the convent, was miraculously taken by the Vir- 
gin Mary during her fifteen erring years. As the Fontevrault nuns 
tell the story: “The angels, seeing Mary leaving Heaven, cried 
out: ‘Mary so loves the Fontevrists that she has descended among 
them to live their life and wear their habit!’” It was a Fonte- 
vrault nun, again, who, loved at sight by an English prince, asked 
his messenger what poor charm of hers could have moved him. 
Hearing that it was her eyes that had fired him, she tore them 
out and sent them to him on a dish. The prince, repenting of his 
rash wishes, built a priory where this martyr of chastity was for 
the rest of her life tended at his expense. 

Distinguished by such glories, religious and secular, the fame 
of Fontevrault spread far and wide. Dependent abbeys sprang 
up, and through their intercourse with Flanders and England and 
Spain lifted the convent quite above the conditions of ordinary 
monastic life. There were some thirty-four of these dependences 
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when, in 1491, Renée de Bourbon became its Mother Superior, suc- 
ceeding Anne, sister of the French King Louis XII, who left all 
her treasure to the Abbey. Renée was herself of royal blood. The 
daughter of Jean de Bourbon, Count of Valois, she was, by the 
marriages of her seven brothers and sisters, connected with all the 
great families of France. From the family of one brother indeed 
issued the great Henri IV of France. 

In her own person Renée was a strange and attaching figure. 
When she was a child of ten a serious illness, some mysterious 
“catarrh,’ permanently stunted her growth. But this did not— 
the Convent records assure us—mar the elegance and beauty of her 
aspect nor the sweet agreeable majesty which was naturally hers. 
Delicate and of a sickly habit, she was active and energetic and, 
as the sequel will show, of a most determined temper. Her soul, 
we are told, seemed almost free of the body, so spiritual was she, 
so ethereal. Her retentive memory, her powerful mind, her speech 
vivacious yet so restrained, distinguished her among other nuns. 
Moreover, she spoke “nothing lightly nor inadvisedly, nothing 
without modesty, as she did nothing ill-considered, nothing hasty, 
nothing without prudence.” 

We may fancy the young abbess of twenty-three, her black veil 
and white habit shrouding that tiny figure as she moved about her 
new domain with the soft practiced step of the accustomed nun. 
She was young, but she had taken the veil at the age of eight before 
that disastrous illness struck her, and she was used to convent ways. 
Now she found herself in an enviable situation—at the head of a 
rich community, with its many subsidiary convents and monasteries 
looking to her for guidance; in touch with intelligent correspond- 
ents all over the realm and indeed out of it; with a full treasury 
to her hand and that a free hand; her Convent visited, admired, 
imitated by the greatest in the land. These came to see for them- 
selves the routine of the Royal Convent or to bring sisters or daugh- 
ters to take the veil, or merely to do honor to their kinswoman, the 
Abbess. Her sister-in-law, Marie de Luxembourg, came accom- 
panied by a son, the Cardinal de Bourbon and five grandchildren, 
one of whom became a novice. The famous Chevalier Bayard was 
one of her visitors, and Marguerite of Navarre, the gifted and 
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adored. At another time, Marguerite’s lumbering, good-natured, 
stingy sister-in-law, the Duchess of Alengon, brought one of her 
thirteen children to take the veil at Fontevrault. The King’s 
mother, Louise of Savoie, came on a pilgrimage and the King’s 
first wife Claude, and even the King, that great, irresistible 
charmer, Francis I himself. He brought with him a young ab- 
bess, his natural sister, to see and admire the rule of the Abbey. 
And there were swarms of lesser Valois, Bourbons, Montmo- 
rencies, d’Albrets,—Reneé might drink her fill of earthly distinc- 
tion. 

Yet Renée’s mind dwelt on other things than power and pres- 
tige. She had ideals for her Convent and she had also immediate 
problems and obstacles to deal with. These concerned abuses, even 
rebellion,—but to grapple with such things was not necessarily, it 
may be said, a distasteful effort to one of her temper. 

After the first years—or the first century—of the Order’s 
existence, when ardor had had time to cool, the convents had 
slipped into easy ways. The monks, above all, digesting ill what 
seemed to them that unnatural rule of their Founder’s about man’s 
obedience to woman, fell away from their duty to the Abbess and 
drew off to manage alone their own affairs as men and monks. 
It is easy to see, once rebellion became precedent, what a front en- 
trenched prejudice must have offered to any Abbess who should 
attempt to bring it to terms. Throughout the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, laxity of discipline and rebellion were constantly 
in evidence. One Superior after another made attempts—mostly 
abortive—to restore discipline and order. In the fifteenth century 
at least one, Marie de Bretagne, set her hand sternly to the task, 
induced the Pope to have the convents visited, and even secured 
from him a bull authoritatively restoring the Abbeys to their 
Founder’s rule. As token of her satisfaction she left to the, Order 
a splendid fortune. But Fontevrault had, under her successors, 
relapsed into the old easy recalcitrant ways, and Renée when she 
“made her entry and was inducted into her Abbey,” cast on it a 
disapproving eye and determined on a most thorough reforn. 

It was an arduous undertaking enough, for she not only aimed 
at seeing that the Founder’s rules were enforced and her own au- 
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thority rendered absolute, but was minded to further the ends of 
piety by cloistering her nuns, which thing had never been done be- 
fore. She began, wisely enough, by endeavoring to persuade the 
subsidiary establishments to accept reform, strict “clausure” and 
obedience. With this end in view, she undertook, in her litter, 
long journeys which were, in those days, most difficult and danger- 
ous, and her untiring efforts, added to those of her predecessors, 
were crowned with a full measure of success. The dependent 
monasteries accepted reform one after another with more or less 
grace, but Fontevrault, alas!—the crown and jewel of all—remained 
recalcitrant, even after twelve years of effort. 

But Renée was determined. If she dealt with Fontevrault last 
it was to be the more sternly. Off she set in 1503 to Paris in her 
indefatigable litter and got the Parliamentary Court to pass a de- 
cree legalizing her attempts at reformation. Having on her return 
“ declared to the nuns her wishes and intentions,” and, recognizing 
that they were as determined as she was, that they meant to 
defy her, to go their own way and to support the monks in going 
theirs, Renée, “guided,” we are told, “by great and marvellous 
zeal for the honor of God and the augmentation of holy observ- 
ance, gathered together at great expense a company of wise and 
powerful persons, both monks and laymen, and, by their aid and 
counsel, expelled the rebellious nuns” who resisted her reform and 
packed them off in litters “honorably accompanied, to pass the 
rest of their lives religiously and devoutly” in her other reformed 
convents, where—it is to be inferred—they could do no harm. 
Meanwhile she imported more docile nuns from outside convents, 
sending as far as Normandy and Paris to secure the most devout 
or the most malleable. But this was not all. Renée had in her mind 
stern ideas of the cloister, and with these in view she began to build 
around the monastery a great wall, which, by the King’s own 
command—Francis I, strict in piety if lax in manners, had become 
thoroughly interested in her projects—was to be finished by a 
grille and tower. The Royal Officers were beginning to set up 
the grille when the rebellious monks, helped by such discontented 
nuns as remained, interposed repeated physical resistance. Renée 
appealed to the law—got in fact the sixteenth century equivalent 
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of an injunction—and then persuaded her brother to lend his 
soldiers, the King’s Swiss guard, for the purpose of bringing 
force to bear. The soldiers and guards “cast out” a number of 
the guilty nuns and their leaders, important members, holding in- 
deed the chief offices of the Community. “ Madame,” the chron- 
icle reads, “had them led off in litters carried by monks, and in 
chariots also and all at her own expense.” Thereupon the King’s 
officials set the grille and completed the tower. We might, mutatis 
mutandis, be reading of local authorities dealing with a strike in 
our own time. 

Even though the Convent was thus, by the departure of such 
numbers, reduced almost to a solitude, it still—so it appeared— 
harbored rebellion. Inspired by some of the remaining nuns, the 
expelled monks who had returned by stealth helped by certain 
townsmen entered one of the monks’ dormitories, drove out the 
dutiful brethren who had remained, broke down the tower and 
grille, and openly defied their feminine Superior. She was quite 
equal to the situation, entirely undaunted in fact, and she took 
such measures—of their nature we are not informed—that, under 
their compulsion, the rebellious monks appeared crestfallen and 
contrite before her in front of the great grille and, under the eyes 
of the military authorities, humbly asked her pardon. The Abbess 
received them into her grace, after which no one again ventured 
to create disorder of the kind. 

Shortly after this incident, Renée set a practical example of her 
teaching by herself taking the vow of the cloister, “ which no Su- 
perior of the Order had ever done before.” We may imagine what 
it cost her! For that active and indefatigable spirit so to restrict 
herself was as if a formidable pugilist should tie one hand behind 
his back. Journeys to seek the aid of courts or of the great, or to 
secure the support of other convents, were thereafter of course out 
of the question. Renée was left to fight it out with her subordi- 
nates on her own ground with such support only as she could ob- 
tain by correspondence. 

And she felt the change. The troublesome monks began to 
practice the intrigue for which there is always room in secluded 
establishments and succeeded in getting the ear of sisters who were 
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in her confidence. Through them they brought pressure upon her to 
leave to the monks that authority over their own affairs which they 
had gradually gained before her attempts at reforming them. 
They threatened that, if she did not yield, they would—as was 
apparently in their power—use their suffrage to make her office 
merely triennial. Renée—for the sake of peace and for the 
very sake and safety of her reform—was obliged to concede much 
and to come to terms at last somewhat humiliating. Worse, when 
she fell grievously ill, the rebels wrested from her in her weakness 
nearly all their demands—practical nullification of her reforms 
and a great diminution of her own powers—by the threat that when 
she was dead her successors should be chosen triennially and not in 
perpetuity. That she felt herself forced by this threat to yield, “to 
the unsupportable prejudice of her authority” is evidence that her 
concern was for her community and not for her own power; but 
the Convent records shed another light upon her character by 
adding simply enough that as soon as she was well again she re- 
voked her concessions! She had strergth enough for that and, 
with whatever constant strain and struggle, she held her own from 
thenceforth to the end. 

She occupied her time in endless correspondence, successfully at- 
tempting to secure the legal sanction of her reforms. She received 
it in 1519 after fifteen years of unceasing effort “by all ways and 
manners possible’’—and after five further years of tireless appli- 
cation she secured a Papal bull to support the legal sanction. Asa 
last triumphant move she got the King’s Council to send to Fonte- 
vrault a commission consisting of six neutral monks from other 
Convents on whose report the Council added its final sanction to 
the rest. 

That was the crown of her efforts. We may fancy her secure, 
justified, triumphant, settling down to enjoy, so far as Convent 
vows permit enjoyment, the remnant of her days. It was cer- 
tainly not without its satisfaction. Renée spent it in building 
“with great charm and without vulgar ostentation.” She sold 
all her personal treasures and with the proceeds of the sale added 
splendor to the fine mass of the Convent buildings, the number of 


whose devotees she had by her vigorous disciplinary measures so 
remarkably diminished. 
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She died at last, very quietly, a little, determined, triumphant, 
far-seeing old woman, surrounded by deferential and respectful 
and faithful nuns. The noble edifices which she left behind are 
her best, indeed her only, monument. They make a claim on the 
gratitude of generations quite ignorant of the other task which 
Renée so zealously performed, for she, as little as any of us 
children of fate, knew which of those efforts that her heart was set 
upon should, on the one hand, serve humanity and which, on the 
other hand, was dedicated to nothingness. 

CAROLINE RuvuTzZ-REEs 





THE ORCHARD SCENE IN TYDOREL AND SIR 
GOWTHER 


N an article on the Lay of Yonec, which appeared in this review, 
X (1919), pp. 123 sq., I called attention to a group of stories 
dealing with a theme, analogous to that of Marie’s poem, in which 
a supernatural being, god, angel or devil, appears to a mortal 
woman, maid or wife, begets a child, and before his departure from 
her gives her a name which she is to bestow upon the child which 
she will bear. My evidence showed that this theme, which may 
be called that of the Supernatural Father, was, on the one hand, 
very common in oriental and classical literature, and, on the other, 
was wide-spread and popular in the west before the Lay of Yonec 
was written. I suggested, also, that the detail of the bestowal of 
the name derived ultimately from sacred story, whether Lives of 
the Saints, or, more probably, directly from apocryphal versions of 
the birth of Christ. 

These same apocryphal Gospels furnish us also, it seems to 
me, the source of another episode which is found in some stories 
dealing with the theme of the Supernatural Father, and it may not 
be amiss to summarize briefly the story of Christ’s birth as it is 
told in the so-called Pseudo-Matthew. This Latin version of the 
Gospel story was derived either directly from a Greek version, the 
Protevangelium Iacobi, dating not later certainly than the 3rd cen- 
tury, or from the same sources as the latter; and was current as 
early at least as the 5th century. Upon it in turn was based another 
Latin Gospel, the Evangelium de Nativitate Mariae.* 

The Pseudo-Matthew begins with an account of the parents of 
Mary, Anna and Joachim. The latter was a weaithy shepherd who 
had been married to his wife for twenty years. In spite of their 
prayers for a child, they had had no issue, and one day, when 

1 These Gospels are edited by Tischendorf, Evangelia Apocrypha, 2nd ed., 
1874. For their relationship and general history, cf. his Prologomena; Tasker, 


in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, Extra Volume, N. Y., 1904, pp. 420 sq.; 
Bauer, Das Leben Jesu im Zeitalter der neutestam. Apokryphen, 1909, pp. 29 sq. 
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Joachim went into the temple, the High Priest refused his offering 
on the ground that God had cursed him. Joachim, therefore, in 
the deep sorrow of his heart, left his wife and home and departed 
with his flocks to a distant land, so that for five months he was able 
to hear no word from his wife. She, in the meanwhile, was filled 
with grief, and one day weeping bitterly she went out into the 
orchard of her house and poured forth her soul to God in prayer. 
Raising her eyes to heaven she saw a nest of sparrows in a laurel 
tree, and she cried aloud to God that He would give her, as He had 
given to these birds and to the beasts of the field, a child which, 
male or female, she might consecrate to His service in His temple. 
As she spoke there appeared suddenly before her a handsome youth, 
who declared himself to be an angel of the Lord, sent to tell her 
that she would have issue, and that what she should bear would be 
the wonder of the world without end. About this time also the 
same angel appeared to Joachim, who was with his flocks on the 
hills, and told him that his wife had conceived from his seed, which 
God had quickened, and that she would bring forth a daughter 
who would have a place in the temple of God; that in this daughter 
the Holy Spirit would abide, and that she would be blessed above 
all women; the angel then bade him return to his home. Joachim 
obeyed, and in the fulness of time a daughter was born to Anna 
and she named the child Mary. 

The writer indulges, thereupon, in a long description of the re- 
markable powers of this precocious child, matter which may be 
omitted here since it does not concern the question in hand. When 
she was fourteen years of age, the High Priest announced that, 
according to the law, a woman of that age could not remain in the 
temple, but must be given in wedlock to some man of one of the 
tribes of Israel. The husband was to be chosen by divine lot, and 
the lot, denoted by the flowering of his staff, fell upon Joseph, an 
old man. He enters a disclaimer on the ground of his age, refus- 
ing to marry a girl who was not any older than his grandchildren. 
He consents, however, to keep Mary under his charge until he 
might learn from God to which one of his sons he should marry 
her. The High Priest decides, however, that Mary can marry no 
one else, and he appoints five maidens to stay with her in Joseph’s 
house until he has made-up his mind to obey the Lord’s command. 
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So to Joseph’s house went Mary attended by the five maidens, 
but Joseph departed to a distant place to engage in his work as 
carpenter. One day, while Mary was standing by the well waiting 
to fill her urn, there appeared before her an angel of God, a young 
man, who declared to her that a light from heaven would come and 
abide in her; and a second time, while she was in her room, the 
same angel, in the shape of a handsome youth, appeared, and made 
a similar declaration, adding that she would bring forth a king who 
would reign for ever and ever. 

After nine months had passed, Joseph returned, and noticing 
the condition of Mary, concludes that she has been unfaithful. He 
questions her attendants, but they assure him that no mortal man 
has been near her, that they have watched over her carefully, that 
daily came angels of God unto her and conversed with her; and 
that, in short, no one except the angel of God could be responsible 
for her condition. Joseph expresses doubt of this and suggests the 
possibility that some one might have disguised himself as an angel 
and thus deceived her. He decides, therefore, to withdraw from 
the eyes of men, but the angel appears to him in a dream, bids him 
take Mary without fear, and tells him that she has conceived by 
the Holy Spirit, and will bring forth a son: “and his name will be 
called Jesus, for he shall save his people from their sins.” 

The account given in the De Nativitate Mariae differs, as far as 
our theme is concerned, only slightly from this. In the story of 
Anna and Joachim it adds the incident of the bestowal of the name 
upon the child before birth, but omits this detail in the case of the 
child of Joseph and Mary. In the latter story it omits, also, the 
meeting between the angel (who is expressly named Gabriel) and 
Mary at the well.? 

That these stories are based upon the wide-spread belief* that 

2In the Protev. Jacobi, ch. XI, the angel does not, as in Ps. Matth., appear 
in person to Mary while she is at the well, but only as a voice, and not until she 
reaches her room does he come in bodily shape. The specific name for the 
angel comes from Luke, I, 26. On the part which is assigned to Gabriel in 
Gnostic and other writings, cf. Bauer, op. cit., pp. 52 sq. 

3 Cf. the references cited in my earlier paper, pp. 137 sq.; Hartland, Primi- 
tive Paternity, I, pp. 16-17; Weinreich, Der Trug des Nektanebos, Leipzig, 1911, 


p. I, n. 4. Weinreich does not bring the apocryphal Gospels into his discussion, 
although Joseph’s reply to the maidens, when he questions them concerning 
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supernatural beings can have intercourse with mortal women, there 
can be no doubt. The maidens who attend Mary in Joseph’s house 
were sure that an angel and no mortal man was responsible for her 
condition. As far therefore as the fundamental idea is concerned, 
this story of the birth of Mary is to be compared with Marie’s 
Yonec and similar stories in oriental and classical literature such 
as I cited in my former article, which deal with the theme of the 
Supernatural Father. There are, however, several details which 
differentiate the story of Anna and Joachim very decidedly from 
the Yonec and similar tales. Whereas in the latter group the 
woman, whose barrenness and longing for a child are never empha- 
sized, is in her room—either of her own volition or because she is 
confined there by a father or a jealous husband when the divine 
being appears to her, in the former, and in the Ps.-Matthew version 
of the Mary story, she is out of doors when the supernatural being 
approaches her. Anna, brokenhearted by the disgrace which has 
come upon her husband because of her barrenness, goes out into 
her garden (apddecos in the Greek version, pomerium in the 
Latin), and casts herself down in prayer beneath a laurel tree. 
Mary likewise is out of doors, standing by the well, when the angel 
first appears to announce her approaching motherhood. 

There are, however, two well-known stories of the Middle Ages 
dealing with our theme in which these very details are made prom- 
inent, in which are emphasized the barrenness of the woman, her 
grief over her childless state, and her longing® for a child, and in 


which the woman, instead of being in her room when the super- 
natural being appears, is in her garden or orchard, under a tree. 
The first of these stories is the French poem, the lay of Tydorel, 


Mary’s condition, affords interesting evidence for the existence, outside the 
Alexander story, of tales dealing with a mortal’s masquerade as a god. 

#In numerous other stories also, which, however, are generally to be as- 
signed to a different type of tale, the meeting between the supernatural being 
and the mortal takes place by a spring, well, or river. Such a setting is natural 
in stories which originated among southern peoples and is common in oriental 
and Greek literature. Cf. the references cited in my article on “The Stag 
Messenger,” A. J. P. XXXVII, 1916, pp. 387 sa. 

5 This feature is, of course, common and characterizes a group of tales to 
which Breul, who has studied the cycle in his Sir Gowther, eine Englische 
Romanze aus dem XVten Jahrhundert, Oppeln, 1866, applied the name “ Kinder- 
wunsch”; cf. Crane, Rom. Rev. V, 1914, pp. 55 sq 
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certainly posterior to Marie’s Yonec and influenced by it.* In this 
poem a king is away from home hunting; his wife, who has been 
barren during their ten years of wedlock, goes one day into her 
garden, sits down under a fruit tree, and falls asleep. Upon awak- 
ening she is confronted by a handsome youth who confesses his 
love for her, carries her away upon his steed across a lake, tells her 
that she will bear him a son, whom she will name Tydorel, and that 
he will become great. 

The other story is the English romance, Sir Gowther, a version 
of the well-known Robert the Devil story.’ Here a duke and his 
wife are childless and grieve much on this account. The latter, 


“preyd to god and Mare mylde, 
Schuld gyffe hur grace to have a chyld, 
On what maner scho ne rosth. 

In hur orchard opon a day 

Ho meyt a mon, Po sothe to say, 
Pat hur of luffe besosth, 

As lyke hur lorde as he myst be: 
He leyd hur down under a tre, 
With hur is wyll be wrosth.” 


The lady then goes to her chamber and tells her husband (vs. 
83 sq.). 
“To ny3t we mon geyt a chyld, 
Pat schall owre londus weld. 
A nangell com fro hevon bryght, 
And told me so pis same nyght, 
Y hope, was godus sond.” 


This is the only version of the Robert the Devil story in which 
the meeting between the woman and the supernatural being takes 
place in a garden, or orchard, under a tree, and many years ago 
Professor Kittredge called attention® to the similarity between this 
scene in Sir Gowther and that in the lay of Tydorel to which I have 
referred. He cited as a parallel another English poem, Sir Orpheo, 

6 Edited by G. Paris, Rom, VIII, 1879, pp. 66 sq. Cf. Miss Ravenel, P. M. 
L. A. XX, 1905, pp. 152 sq. 


7 Edited by Breul, op. cit. For the subject of the theme connected with 
Robert the Devil, cf. Crane, op. cit., pp. 55 sq. 
8In A. J. P. VII, 1886, pp. 178 sq. 
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which is based, as far at least as its subject goes, upon the classical 
story of Orpheus and Eurydice. In this poem Heurodys, the queen 
—whether she is barren or not, we are not told—is sleeping under 
a tree in her orchard when the fairies come and carry her off to 
their abode. In this case, moreover, her husband is with her and 
a large band of knights; nor is the theme connected in any way 
with the theme of the Supernatural Father. Professor Kittredge 
was sure, however, that Sir Orpheo owed many of its details to 
Celtic literature, and he included among these details this scene in 
the orchard. This conclusion he supported by the following evi- 
dence :—the orchard scene occurs in Tydorel, which is, therefore, a 
Celtic lay because it contains an orchard scene similar to that in Sir 
Orpheo, and because, in some English ballads, a mortal man is 
asleep under a tree when the fairies come to him. Sir Gowther, 
therefore, because it contains an orchard scene similar to that in 
Sir Orpheo and Tydorel, and because this scene occurs in no other 
version of Robert the Devil, and because in all other versions of the 
latter story Robert is devoted to the devil before his birth, whereas 
in Sir Gowther he is the son of a daemon, must be derived, in regard 
to these details, from Celtic literature. 

These conclusions might be deemed plausible if there was cited 
from Celtic literature any story—any story, that is, the Celtic or, 
more specifically, Irish origin of which rests upon a sounder foun- 
dation than mere assumption—in which, as in Tydorel and Sir 
Gowther, a woman who is barren and longs for a child is visited, 
during the absence of her husband, by a supernatural being while 
she is in a garden or an orchard under a tree. Not only, however, 
is no such story cited, but in an early Irish tale which deals with 
the theme of Robert the Devil, the orchard scene has no place.® 

Of the ultimate source of this scene there can be, it seems to me, 
no doubt. No one can read the lines from Sir Gowther, with their 
emphasis upon the sadness of the man and the wife over their 
childless state, the wife’s prayers to “Mary mild,” the description 
of the scene in the orchard, the appearance of the supernatural lover 
whom she describes as an angel bright, and her expressed hope that 

® This tale forms the first part of the Jmram Hii Corra, edited and trans- 


lated by Stokes, Revue celtique, IX, 447 sq.; X, 50 sq.; cf. Crane, op. cit. 
pp. 61 sq. 
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he prove to be the son of God, without catching the echo of the old 
Apocryphal story of Anna, the wife of Joachim. It is evident, 
also, that the similar scene in Tydorel derives from the same source 
or from some version of it. The universal popularity of these 
Apocryphal Gospels throughout the Middle Ages is attested not 
only by the many versions of them in the vernacular, but by the 
wide use made of them generally,’° and nothing is more natural 
than that such a feature as this orchard scene should have passed 
from them into profane literature. Whether in the case of Tydorel 
and Sir Gowther the borrowing was direct, as I am inclined to 
think was true of the latter," or whether the episode had already 
become traditional and been carried from story to story per ora 
virum, to be caught finally by a poet who gave it literary treatment, 
cannot be settled definitely, and no one cares; we can say decisively, 
however, that Celtic literature had nothing whatever to do with the 
origin of the orchard scene. 
M. B. OGLE 

UnNIveRsITY OF VERMONT 

10Cf. Paris, La Littérature francaise au Moyen Age, 5th ed., sec. 141; 
Meyer, Rom. XXXV (1906), pp. 337 sq. So the Ps.-Matth. was used by 
Hrotsvita in her version of the Mary story, cf. Strecker, Neue Jahrb. XI (1903), 
pp. 576 sq.; by Wace, in his L’Etablisement de la Conception Notre-Dame, and 
by the author of the Cursor Mundi, 11, 10123 sq.; cf. Haenisch, in Morris’ 


edition of the Cursor, E. E. T. S., pp. 13 sq., 31 sq. For the use of it by later 
writers, among them Jacobus a Voragine and Vincent de Beauvais, cf. Tasker, 
op. cit. 

11 The use in the English version of the word “orchard” seems to point 
to a translation of the Latin pomerium rather than of the French jardin 
(Tydorel, vs. 40). According to Miss Ravenel, op. cit., Sir Gowther is the 
result of a fusion of elements drawn from Robert le Diable and the Lai de 
Tydorel, and she apparently accepts the conclusion of Professor Kittredge in 
regard to the provenience of the orchard scene. 





AMERICAN TRAVELLERS IN SPAIN (1777-1867)* 


I.—PRIMITIVE CONSTRUCTION OF THE INNS 


HE American traveller’s impressions of the inns were quite as 
unfavorable as were his impressions of the roads and con- 
veyances. The earlier travellers tell us that in the more primitive 
houses there were no windows, the only light coming from the 
open door or the opening in the roof above the hearth... Adams 
writes from Bilbao, January 15, 1780: 


“The houses, as well as everywhere else, were without chim- 
neys, fires or windows; and we could find none of those comforts 
and conveniences to which we all had been accustomed from the 
cradle, nor any of that sweet and quiet repose in sleep, upon which 
health and happiness so much depend.” 


Even where there were windows, there was in many cases no glass. 
nothing but the wooden shutter to be opened or closed at will. 
Adams describes the two windows in his room at Castellano as 
“port holes, without any glass” with two wooden doors to open 
and shut before them.? In the houses of the villages through which 
Mrs. Cushing passed on her way from Irun to Tolosa there was no 
glass. Sometimes there was an iron grating, but usually she found 
only chinks cut in the wall to admit light.* Even at the Fonda del 
Obispo in Toledo there was no glass in the windows. When the 
shutters were closed the room was perfectly dark and when opened 
thoroughly chilled. While she found that the houses of the better 
class had balconies, the windows opening upon these did not always 

* This article is part of an extended study of the impressions of American 
travellers in Spain, of which it will form a single chapter (provisionally chapter 
V). 

1 John Adams and Mrs. A. Adams, Familiar letters of John Adams and his 
wife, New York, 1876, p. 376. 

2John Adams, The works of John Adams, Boston, 1850-56, vol. iii, p. 242. 

?Caroline Elizabeth Cushing, Letters, descriptive of public monuments, 
scenery, and manners in France and Spain, Newburyport, 1832, vol. ii, p. 10; 
cf. Joseph Townsend, A Journey through Spain in the years 1786 and 1787, 
London, 1791, vol. i, p. 92. 

4#C. E. Cushing, vol. ii, p. 154. 
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have glass.> At the village inn of La Puebla the windows consisted 
of several panels opening separately, so that one could let in as little 
or as much light and air as desired. On a journey from Granada 
to Barcelona in 1829, Irving makes the following entry in his 
journal at Lorca on the third of August: “ No glass in these parts 


6 In the miserable venta of Esteras where the anon- 


of Spain.” 
ymous author of Scenes in Spain stopped in 1831 there was but one 
small window and this was of oiled parchment.’ Cheever tells us 
that the room he occupied at one of the inns between Colmenar and 
Granada had only one grated window. This was without glass but 
had a wooden shutter to keep out the damp air.* Sometimes there 
were small panes of glass set in the wooden shutters. The sitting- 
room of a venta where Bryant stopped in 1857 was so lighted but 
the sleeping rooms were dark.® 

The discomfort caused by the lack of windows was augmented 
in many cases by the peculiar arrangement of stable and living 
rooms. Frequently in the ventas, mules and other animals were 
kept in the same room as the guests, and during the greater part 
of the period we are studying, the stable, even in the cities, was 
usually found under the same roof as the living rooms. Arthur 
Lee was much disgusted during his short visit to Spain in 1777 at 
finding the living rooms over the stables." Adams found in Galicia 
a similar arrangement of the kitchen on the same floor as the stable. 


“On the same floor with the kitchen was the stable, but this was 
always open, and the floor of the stable was covered with miry 
straw like the kitchen. I went into the stable, and saw it filled on 
bid., p. 49. 
® The Journals of Washington Irving (from July, 1815, to July, 1842 
by William P. Trent and George Hellman, Boston, 1919 


cs in Spain, New York, 1837, p. 220 


® Knickerbocker Magazine, vol. xix, p. 122; cf. C. E. Cushing, vol. ii, 7 
® William Cullen Bryant, Letters of a Traveller, New York, 1859, p. 


cf. Alexandre Dumas, Impressions de V oyage, Paris, 1854, vol. i, p. 43 

absence of glass in the windows was noted also by Gautier. He writes of a 
“7 7 “ | ‘ - ; 73 _ nlet 
village he visited in 1846: “ Torquemada est remarquable par l'absence complete 


y building which had this “luxe 


de vitres.” The inn he tells us was the onl 
inoui.” Théophile Gautier, Voyage cn Espagne, Paris, 1875, p. 58. 
Arthur Lee, Journal (MS.), Manuscript Division L. C.; cf. Henry Swin- 


burne, Travels through Spain in the years 1775 and 1776, London, 1779, p. 117. 
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both sides with mules belonging to us and several other travellers, 
who were obliged to put up by the rain.”” 


At Villafranca he writes in his diary: 


“The houses are uniformly the same through the whole country, 
hitherto—common habitations for men and beasts; the same smoky, 
filthy holes ; not one decent house have I seen from Corunna.”?? 


Jay found the same arrangement at the inns on the road from Cadiz 
to Madrid in 1780. “The mules were generally lodged under the 
same roof, and my bedroom has frequently been divided from them 
by only a common partition.”"* Monroe during his journey from 
Irtin to Madrid in 1804, and Ticknor, while travelling from Barce- 
lona to the capital in 1818, were impressed by this same peculiar 
plan of living rooms and stable under one roof. Monroe writes of 
the inn at Irtin in 1804: “I entered the best tavern with our mules, 
the ground floor of which was given up to them.” Just before 
reaching Madrid he enters in his diary: 


“The first floor in every house was occupied by the mules, and the 
second by the proprietors. I am now within 28 leagues of Madrid 
and I have lodged every night in the house with the mules who have 
been the companions of my journey.’’** 


Ticknor in a letter dated Madrid, May 23, 1818, says: “ Since 
I left Barcelona I have not been in a single inn where the lower 
story was not a stable.” “ Twice,” he adds, “I have dined in the 
very place with the mules.”?* Mackenzie stopped for a night at a 
posada where the stable under the living rooms was lighted by holes 
pierced through the ceiling.*® Mrs. Cushing, like Ticknor, once 
dined in the same place as the mules. In one of her letters she 
writes of a venta between Burgos and Madrid: 

11 Adams, Works, vol. iii, p. 241; cf. ibid., p. 242. 

12 Jbid., p. 246. 

18 John Jay, Correspondence and public papers, New York, 1890, vol. i, p. 
335; cf. Swinburn, p. 80. 

14 James Monroe, Diary (MS.), Manuscript Division, N. Y. P. L. 

15 George Ticknor, Life, Letters and Journals, Boston and New York, 1909, 
vol. i, p. 185. Other travellers had similar experiences on this route. 

16 Alexander Slidell Mackenzie, A year in Spain, New York, 1836, vol. iii, 
p. 177. Cf. ibid., vol. i, pp. 59, 60; Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, Life, Boston 
and New York, 1893, vol. i, p. 126. 
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“The apartment, into which we were shown as our dining-room, 
was so dark, damp, and gloomy, that we insisted upon the table’s 
being set in the front part of the house, in a large court, which 
served as a common passage for man and beast, and a portion of 
which was actually occupied as the stable. This was much the most 
comfortable place that the house afforded, and here we sat down to 
a most miserable dinner, which scarcely sufficed to appease our 
hunger for the remaining four hours of the day, in which we were 
to continue on the road. Just as we were finishing the dessert, a 
demure, staid-looking borrica marched up to the table, and stood 
close at my side, waiting with all possible patience for its expected 
share of the fruit.’’?? 


Even when Wallis was in Madrid in 1849 the ground floor of 
the largest tavern was given up to the mules.'* In the northwestern 
Pyrenees three years later Channing found pigs, mules, and hens in 
the wretched houses of the post towns.’® Taylor describes the 
venta at Gaucin, where he stopped for a night in 1852, as “one 
room—stable, kitchen, and dining-room all in one.”*° The posada 
where Schroeder stopped at Loja was built on the same plan. At 
Quintana in 1857 Bryant lodged at an inn which he says consisted 
like most Spanish inns of stables on the first floor and dwelling- 
rooms on the second.** Pettigrew, like Adams, found the kitchen 
was sometimes on the lower floor where the mules were kept. He 
writes of his entrance into the posada at Alhama in 1859: “ Pushing 
my way through the kitchen and among the mules I mounted to the 
first story to see the accommodations.”** 

Not only American travellers but also those of other nation- 
alities were impressed by this arrangement of stable and living 
rooms. Gautier writes of a posada in Castilla la Vieja: 

17C, E. Cushing, vol. ii, pp. 45, 46. Cf. ibid., p. 181; Scenes in Spain, pp. 
46, 222, 223. Other Americans and the well known English traveller, Richard 
Ford, give similar accounts. 

18 Severn Teackle Wallis, Spain, Boston, 1853, p. 5. Other Americans make 
similar statements. 

19 Walter Channing, A physician’s vacation, Boston, 1856, p. 472. 

20 Bayard Taylor, The lands of the Saracen, New York, 1856, p. 444. Cf 
ibid., p. 405; Knick. Mag., vol. xix, p. 124; Gautier, p. 197. 

21 Francis Schroeder, Shores of the Mediterranean, New York, 1846, vol. ii, 

. 100. 

22 Bryant p. 111; cf. ibid., p. 114. 

23J[ames] J[ohnston] P[ettigrew], Notes on Spain and the Spaniards, in 

summer of 1859, Charleston, 1861, p. 249. 
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“La posada ot l’on s’arréta pour diner avait pour vestibule une 
écurie. Cette disposition architecturale se réfléte invariablement 
dans toutes les posadas espagnoles, et pour aller a sa chambre il faut 
passer derriére la croupe des mules.’’** 


IIl.—WRETCHED CONDITIONS OF CERTAIN INNS 


As might well be expected, such an arrangement of the interior 
was not conducive to cleanliness. Consequently we find that not a 
few of the American travellers mention filthy conditions encoun- 
tered. No one was more impressed with the filth in Castilla la Vieja 
than was Lee in 1777: “ From the stable which is the common re- 
ceptacle of horses, asses, mules, dogs, hogs, beggars, and idlers,” 
we read in his journal, “ you ascend to your room, where you are 
received by all manner of vermin, and where everything is as dirty 
as if a general and constant hydrophobia possessed this detestable 
people.”* His general impression of Guiptizcoa, however, seems 
to have been much better. In the first named province “ pride, 
poverty and dirtiness reign absolute” while in the latter the people 
are “stout, well fed and clothed.” Adams found the houses in 
Galicia and Leon quite as filthy. The first floor was nothing but 
the ground covered with straw trodden into mire; on the second 
floor, which was never swept or washed, smoke, soot, dirt and 
vermin were everywhere. The Maragato women he found more 
nasty than squaws.* Like Lee, Adams seems to have been more 
favorably impressed by Guipizcoa. He found the houses there 
and in Vizcaya larger and more convenient than those in Galicia, 
Castilla, or Leén, but the public houses were much the same. The 
inn at Briviesca was a large one with twelve good beds, but the house 
was, like all others he had seen, smoky and dirty. Bryant finds at 
this same place in 1857 a “decent spacious inn full of guests.” 
The town itself, however, he describes as dirty and badly paved.‘ 

24 Gautier, p. 32. Cf. ibid., p. 67; Richard Ford, Gatherings from Spain, 
London, 1846, p. 172. 

1Cf, J. Fr. Bourgoing, Tableau de l’Espagne Moderne, Paris, 1797; George 
Borrow, The Bible in Spain, New York and London, 1896; [Julia Clara (Busk)] 
Byrne, Cosas de Espaiia, London and New York, 1866. Others, too numerous 


to mention here, found similar conditions. 
2 Lee, Journal (MS.). 


3 Adams, Works, vol. iii, pp. 241, 242, 245-247, 250, 253, 254, 257. 
4 Bryant, p. 80. 
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So filthy was the best tavern at Irtin in 1804 that Monroe was 
obliged to look for accommodations elsewhere. 


“TI ascended to the second floor thro a mass of filth on the staircase 
into an apartment that exhaled a flavor which was highly offensive. 
In the apartment were six or eight young men of different nations, 
Spaniards, Portuguese and French, who had been detained there 
some time by the cordon which was established by the French Gov‘, 
to prevent all communication from Sp*. on acc*. of the yellow fever 
w". was at Cadiz and some other posts. I felt an unexpressible 
desire to get out of the house and procure other lodgings as soon as 
possible.” 


As there was no room available at this inn Monroe gladly went to 
another which had been procured for him, thinking he would fare 
better, but this was quite as bad as the first. “ They were both in 
the extreme,” says Monroe, “and neither co*. be said to be worse 
than the other.”> A quarter of a century later Mrs. Cushing pre- 
sents a picture of an inn at Iriin, the same in construction but much 
cleaner. 


“ Ascending a stair-case leading from one side of the stable, we 
came to a second floor, and were shown into a room, which, although 
wholly unadorned, and destitute of any superfluous accommoda- 
tions, was nevertheless sufficiently commodious and neat in appear- 
ance, to insure us against any difficulty on the score of a comfortable 
night’s lodging.’”* 


Monroe found great filth at the other stopping places on his way 
to Madrid.* Wallis, whose impressions in 1849 are quite as un- 
favorable, writes of the poor inns he encountered on the road from 
Bayonne to Madrid: 


“As to the ‘entertainment for man’ with which we were favored, 
under the auspices of the Postas Peninsulares in whose diligence I 
travelled, it is a matter of duty to those who may follow me to say, 
that it was as detestable as can be imagined. The humblest ven- 
torrillo on the Andalucian hills, where I partook of game and salad in 
former days, while the fleas took reprisals from me, was a palace 

5 Monroe, Diary (MS.). 

® Vol. ii, p. 4; cf. Bryant, p. 47. 

7 Monroe, Diary (MS.). 
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for a Sybarite, in comparison with some of the paradores into which 
we were now compelled to burrow.’’® 


Bryant on the contrary finds great cleanliness at these inns about 
eight years later. A friend of his had told him at San Sebastian 
that he would not find luxury at the inns on his journey to Madrid 
but that he would find great cleanliness. At Vegara where he finds 
the rooms “as clean and bright as a Dutch parlor,” Bryant writes: 
“We have been thus far agreeably disappointed in seeing the 
promise of cleanliness so well fulfilled.’”® 

At the capital Monroe stopped at the best inn, La Cruz de 
Malta, but even this was not as clean as Parisian inns although it 
was better than anything he had found since leaving France.!® 
Some months later George Erving, United States minister to Spain 
from 1805 to 1819, stopped at the same inn. After a fruitless 
search for clean, respectable furnished lodgings, he decided to rent 
a house, and himself furnish the rooms needed. In a letter to 
Monroe dated Madrid, November 18, 1805, he says: 


“On account of the temporary nature of my employment I should 
have taken furnished lodgings if any which were respectable or 


were clean could have been found; but after staying a fortnight at 
the Cross of Malta concluded that the best mode was to take a 
house with bare walls, and furnish such apartments in it as are 
necessary.””!? 


8 Wallis, Spain, p. 3. Conditions encountered by numerous other travellers 
seem to have been quite as wretched. 

® Bryant, p. 73. 

10 Monroe, Diary (MS.).—Townsend, who travelled in Spain in 1786 and 
1787, stopped in Madrid at a hotel by the same name. Townsend, vol. i, p. 347. 
—This as well as the other inns at the capital he found good. Jbid., p. 200. 

11 James Monroe, Letters (MS.), Manuscript Division, N. Y. P. L—The inns 
of Madrid impressed Laborde as being very poor, but La Cres de Malta was not 
as bad as the others in his opinion: “La Croix de Malte est la moins mauvaise. 
On y trouve plusieurs autres auberges, dont les prix sont plus modiques; mais 
elles sont rarement décentes, et on y est mal nourri et logé.” Alexandre de 
Laborde, Itinéraire descriptif de Espagne, Paris, 1808, vol. iii, p. 149.—Inglis 
found this inn very bad in 1830: “The dirtiness and want of comfort in the 
Cruz de Malta would have driven me into private lodgings, even if the charges 
in the hotel had been supportable.” Henry D. Inglis, Spain in 1830, London, 
1831, vol. i, p. 85.—No traveller, however, speaks as critically of the inns at 
Madrid as does the Spanish writer, Larra. In La Fonda Nueva he says: 
“3Quiere usted que le diga yo lo que nos daran en cualquier fonda a donde 
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Ticknor writes from Madrid June 3, 1818: 


“In the first place I am settled in lodgings procured for me by Mr. 
Erving, with people he knows to be honest, and whom I find uncom- 
monly neat; which, you will observe, are the two rarest virtues in 
Spain.”’?? 


Vail in 1840 finds that in respect to accommodations one is but a 
shade better off at the capital than on the road. 


“Tt is singular that in a metropolis like this, with a population of 
two hundred and twenty or thirty thousand, there are but two hotels, 
and they are kept by Frenchmen. In each there are accommoda- 
tions but for half a dozen persons and those of such a description 
as would do no credit to our smallest country towns.’’** 


In speaking of the houses he says it is difficult to keep them clean 
and orderly as the climate is favorable to the propagation of vermin. 
Wallis complains of poor accommodations in the capital nine years 
later. “‘ He wiil be a wise man who reads the principle backwards, 
and remembers that the Fonda de las Postas Peninsulares being the 
largest tavern in Madrid, is of necessity the worst.""* The Fonda 
de las Postas Peninsulares which Wallis finds very bad is mentioned 
by Bryant in 1857. The latter says the hotels of Madrid have the 
reputation which they deserve of being the worst to be found in 
any of the large capitals.’® 

Ticknor’s picture of the inns between Barcelona and Madrid is 
a dark one, even worse than that of Laborde. The filth, especially, 
made a very disagreeable impression on him. This was so great 
that he generally preferred staying in the carriage when they 
vayamos? Mire usted, nos daran en primer lugar un mantel y servilletas 
puercos, vasos puercos, platos puercos y mozos puercos sacaran las cucharas del 
bolsillo donde estan con las puntas de los cigarros.” Mariano José de Larra, 
Obras Completas, Barcelona, 1886, p. 285. Cf. ibid., p. 450; Ramon de Mesonero 
Romanos, Panorama Matritense, Madrid, 1881, pp. 80, 92. 

12 Ticknor, Life, vol. i, p. 187. 

18 The Van Buren papers (MS.), Manuscript Division, L. C., vol. 41. 


14 Spain, p. 4, 

15 Bryant, p. 123. Cf. Wallis, Spain, p. 5; Byrne, vol. i, pp. 169-171, 182; 
ibid., vol. ii, p. 295.—According to Mrs. Le Vert it was possible to find an excel- 
lent casa de huespedes when she was in Madrid in 1855. Octavia Le Vert, 


Souvenirs of travel, New York, 1859, vol. ii, p. 15. 
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stopped rather than go into the squalid houses.*® His description of 
the wretchedness or these inns recall those of Swinburne and of 
Bourgoing.**7 An American who travelled here in 1831 found the 
best inn at Zaragoza extremely filthy.1® Pettigrew in 1859 was 
pleasantly impressed with the hotel in this same city.’® Until about 
the middle of the nineteenth century most American travellers 
describe the inns at Barcelona as very dirty.*® Later travellers 
found them clean although still uncomfortable in some respects.”* 

The American traveller’s impressions of the inns of the Medi- 
terranean provinces of Spain are on the whole much more favorable 
than those of Swinburne.” It is true that Cartagena is described 
by Americans as being very filthy.2* Moreover, Vassar found the 
rooms of the inns between Murcia and the capital generally dirty.** 
Irving writes in his journal that the Fonda de la Paz at Valencia 
is filthy. However, the Valencia pictured by most Americans, is 


16 George Ticknor’s Travels in Spain, University of Toronto Studies No. 2, 
Toronto, 1913, pp. 24, 25. Cf. Townsend, vol. i, pp. 92, 222, 225, 229; Laborde, 
vol. ii, pp. 9, 12, 48. 

17 Swinburne has left a sketch of the Venta del Platero in Catalonia, a venta 
which he describes as “a hovel that beggars all description.” “We were 
lodged,” he says, “in part of a ground floor, the remainder of which was occu- 
pied by the mules and pigs.” Swinburne, p. 80.—Bourgoing’s impressions of the 
inns on this route were no better than those of his English predecessor. The 
Venta de Santa Lucia beyond Villafranca he describes as “la plus dégoutante 
des hotelleries espagnoles.” Bourgoing vol. i, p. 57. 

18 Scenes in Spain, p. 234. 

19 Pettigrew, p. 73. 

20 Cf. Ticknor, Travels, p. 12; John Adams Dix, A winter in Madeira; and a 
summer in Spain and Florence, New York, 1853, p. 318; E. C. Wines, Two years 
and a half in the navy, Philadelphia, 1832, vol. i, p. 225; Severn Teackle Wallis, 
Glimpses of Spain, New York, 1849, p. 46. 

21 Cf. John Milton Mackie, Cosas de Espaiia, New York, 1855, p. 141; Le 
Vert, vol. ii, pp. 48, 57. 

22 Most of the cities and towns of the Mediterranean provinces were as 
pictured by Swinburne in 1775 and 1776 extremely filthy. Cf. Swinburne, pp. 80, 
99, 104, 190. 

23 Manuel Mordecai Noah, Travels in England, France, Spain, and the Bar- 
bary states, in 1813-15, New York, 1819, p. 170; Francis B. Crowninshield, The 
story of George Crowninshield’s yacht, Cleopatra’s barge, on a voyage of 
pleasure to the Western Islands and the Mediterranean, 1816-1817, comp. from 
journals, letters, and log-book, Boston, 1913, p. 108; John Guy Vassar, Twenty 
years around the world, New York, 1861, p. 325. 

24 Vassar, p. 328; cf. Bryant, p. 161. 
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much more attractive than the Valencia described by Swinburne.” 
Horner found the streets well paved with pebbles and in a tolerable 
state of cleanliness.** Dix in 1843 thought Valencia the most beau- 
tiful of the towns he had seen in Spain.** Warren writes enthusi- 
astically of the view of this city in 1849: “ The first view of Valencia 
burst upon me like the wondrous city of a dream.”** Here he 
found excellent accommodations in the Fonda del Cid. Irving in 
1828 was much disgusted with the squalid inn at Granada as he was 
with the Spanish posadas in general. In a letter dated Granada 
March 15, 1828, he writes to Mademoiselle Bollviller : 


“One is exhausted by incessant fatigue and put out of all tune by 
the squalid miseries of the Spanish posadas. I am now so sur- 
rounded by dirt and villainy of all kinds that I am almost ashamed 
to dispatch a letter to your pure hands from so scoundrel a place.””® 


Towards the middle of the century impressions of the accommoda- 
tions here were more favorable. In 1857 Bryant describes the 
Fonda de Minerva as “a tolerable hostel.”’*° 

Malaga, which left so unpleasant an impression on the English 
traveller Townsend in 1786 and 1787, is spoken of in favorable 
terms by most American travellers.** Noah, during his sojourn in 
the city, stopped at a large, comfortable hotel which was the best he 
had yet seen in Spain.** Baker writes in 1819 that Malaga has 


good accommodations for foreigners. He adds that there are 


several very decent lodging houses, and some inns, one of which is 
not excelled for capacity in room and entertainment in any other 


25 Swinburne (p. 99) describes the streets as knee deep in mud and the 
houses as filthy. 

26 Gustavus R. Horner, Medical and topographical observations upon the 
Mediterranean, Philadelphia, 1839, p. 47. 

27 Dix, pp. 314, 315. 

28 John Esaias Warren, Vagamundo, New York, 1852, p. 281. 

29 Washington Irving, Life and Letters, New York, 1892, vol. ii, p. 88; cf. 
Scenes in Spain, p. 49. 

80 Bryant, p. 203. 

81“ Hence it comes to pass that in the city few traces of industry are seen, 
whilst filth and nastiness, immorality and vice, wretchedness and poverty, the 
inevitable consequences of indistinguishing benevolence, prevail.” Townsend, 
vol. iii, p. 17. 

82 Noah, p. 164. 
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seaport town of Spain.** Woodruff’s impressions in 1828 are quite 
different. He finds the streets badly paved and dirty, in fact the 
whole city in a dilapidated condition generally.** Later travellers 
speak favorably of accommodations in Malaga. In the fifties a 
very good hotel called the Fonda de la Alameda is frequently men- 
tioned. As early as 1853 it had what was then a luxury in Spain, 
good baths. In 1857 it was called one of the best hotels in Spain.*° 

According to American travellers the city which impressed one 
by its cleanliness was Cadiz. Judging from their descriptions, it 
was, in this respect, the city par excellence of Spain. These impres- 
sions are just the opposite of Swinburne’s picture of Cadiz in 1776.*° 
Noah was struck with the cleanliness of the city in 1813. Mrs. 
Allen in 1864 had never seen a cleaner city. Mrs. Claghorn, who 
found little to please her in Spain, describes Cadiz as “a bright 
clean city,” in 1866. While not as enthusiastic in speaking of the 
accomodations afforded travellers as in speaking of the cleanliness 
of the city in general, the American traveller seems to have carried 
away with him a favorable impression of the few hotels mentioned. 
Noah found the hotel of the Quatro Naciones tolerable but he says 
there was not a good hotel in the place although it was then a city 
of importance. The American Consul told Noah that because of 
the lack of suitable accommodations the supercargoes of vessels 
generally lodged in the houses of the consignees and that at one 
time he had forty in his house.** In the forties there was a great 

88 John Martin Baker, A view of the commerce of the Mediterranean, 
Washington, 1810, p. 37. 

84 Samuel Woodruff, Journal of a tour to Malta, Greece, Asia Minor, 


Carthage, Algiers, Port Mahon, and Spain, in 1828, Hartford, 1831, pp. 231, 235; 
cf. Horner, p. 72. 

85 Bryant, p. 193. Cf. Traces of the Roman and Moor, by “a bachelor,” 
New York, 1853, p. 371; Taylor, p. 434. 

86 At the time of Swinburne’s visit, Cadiz (p. 216) was even worse than 
Valencia. He found the streets badly paved, extremely filthy and filled with 
bad odors. So overrun were they with swarms of rats that the late pedes- 
trian was exceedingly troubled. Townsend corroborates these statements about 
ten years later and describes the improvements which took place after Count 
O’Reilly became governor. “For their pavements,” he says, “ for the cleanliness 
of their streets, for a well regulated police, for some of the best edifices, and 
for many wise institutions they have been indebted to their late governor, 
Count O’Reilly. Townsend, vol. ii, p. 346. 

87 Noah, p. 65. 
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improvement in the hotels of Cadiz. Dix in 1843 found very good 
lodgings, and Warren in 1849 considered the Fonda de Europa the 
best in the country.*® While Mills in 1865 does not speak in such 
high praises as the latter, he too, found it clean.*® 


From the forties on, the American traveller’s impressions of the 
accommodations in the larger towns and cities seem to be more 
favorable. The inns of the smaller towns and the country ventas, 
however, he found generally filthy up to the end of the period we 
are studying.*” Even among these he occasionally found one that 
was clean. The landlady of the posada at Alcala la Reai reminded 
Vassar in 1842 of a Dutch housewife for cleanliness.4! Few were 
the inns like the little posada at La Carolina which Pettigrew visited 
in 1859. Its well swept tiled floor he considered worthy of Hol- 
land.*? Some of the inns of the Basque provinces, also, he found 
neat.** Mrs. Le Vert seems to have found most of the posadas and 
other places where she stopped in 1855 fairly neat.** Nearly ten 
years later, Mrs. Allen on the contrary, describes the inns in general 
as very dirty. Of those on the road from Malaga to Granada she 
writes: “ The inns or posadas by the way are so filthy that no ladies 
can enter them.’’** On her arrival at Bayonne, she expresses her 


satisfaction at finding herself again in a French hotel “where 
cleanliness, a rare luxury in Spain, was the rule.’”’*® 

88 Warren, pp. 181, 182; cf. Taylor, p. 302. 

39 L[ewis] E[ste] Mills, Glimpses of southern France and Spain, Cincin- 
nati, 1867, p. 90. 

40 Ford (p. 167) does not think it advisable for English ladies to stop at 
the inns off the main roads. 

41 P, 142—This recalls Gautier’s impressions of his room in the posada of 
the village of Astizarraga in 1840: “Quand on nous mena dans nos chambres, 
nous fimes éblouis de la blancheur des rideaux du lit et des fenétres, de la 
propreté hollandaise des planchers, et du soin parfait de tous les détails.” P. 
23; cf. ibid., p. 183. 

42P. 144. Cf. Ticknor, Life, vol. i, p. 223; Longfellow, Outre-mer, Boston, 
1846, p. 285. 

43 P. 363.—There even Swinburne found the first one he stopped at ex- 
tremely clean. P. 425. 

44Le Vert, vol. i, p. 320; vol. ii, pp. 8, 11, 15. 

45 Harriet Trowbridge Allen, Travels in Europe and the East, New Haven, 
1870, p. 483. 

48 Tbid., p. 504; cf. Byrne, vol. ii, p. 252. 
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In Estremadura where the roads were poor and where there 
was less travelling, the accommodations impressed the traveller as 
being inferior.** Stevens in 1866 describes the stage inn at Mérida 
as exactly like those pictured in Don Quijote.*® Galicia and the 
Asturias, likewise little visited by foreigners, left a similar impres- 
sion on the traveller.*® 


In those primitive inns where the living rooms were in such 
close proximity to the stable, there were swarms of vermin which 
prevented many a weary traveller from resting during the few hours 
halt of the diligence. Arthur Lee found the inns of Castilla la 
Vieja teeming with vermin in 1777. Jay on his journey from 
Madrid to Iriin in 1782 did not escape the fleas and bugs.5* Bryant 
had an uncomfortable night at Aranda in 1857 because of the fleas. 


“We had an uncomfortable time that night with the fleas, which, I 
suppose, swarmed up from the stable below; and we were not sorry 
to leave our beds and our dirty inn with early light.’’>? 


Adams found fleas and lice universal in the houses of Galicia in 
1779.53 At Astorga, on his way to France, he writes: “ Found 
clean beds and no fleas for the first time in Spain.””®* 

According to Ticknor the inns on the road through Aragon 
from Barcelona to Madrid were quite as bad as those described by 
Adams in Galicia. He states in a letter written at Madrid, May 
23, 1818: “ Since I left Barcelona I have not been in a single inn 
where the lower story was not a stable, and of course the upper one 


47 Joseph Warren Revere, Keel and saddle, Boston, 1872, p. 56; cf. Laborde, 
vol. i, p. 378. 

48 [Henry S. Stevens], From Cleveland, Ohio, to Brazil, and from South 
America to Europe. Letters to Cleveland Herald, by H. S. S. [Cleveland ? 
18667], p. 36; cf. Larra, p. 450. 

49 At Pontevedra Borrow found “more than the usual amount of Galician 
filth and misery.” Vol. i, p. 306. 

50 Lee says that no attention is shown the travellers at the inns “but by 
the fleas and other vermin who pay their compliments in troops.” Lee, Journal. 
51 Jay, Correspondence, vol. i, p. 309; cf. A year in Spain, vol. ii, p. 35. 

52 Bryant, p. 114. 

53 Adams, Works, vol. iii, p. 244. 

54 Tbid., p. 247; cf. Borrow, vol. i, p. 320. 
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as full of fleas as if it were under an Egyptian curse.”®> Pettigrew 
speaks of the vermin at the inns of Aragon in 1857. His hostess 
at Venasque arranged for her son to accompany him as far as Bar- 
bastro. “ She, herseif,” he says, “ followed with the assurance that 
her son was a most excellent individual eminently a mozo de con- 
fianza, and by way of farther recommendation, he could lodge me 
at private houses where there were neither fleas, nor bugs, mi pulgas, 
ni chinches (fond delusion!)’’** 

In Andalucia the traveller was particularly troubled with vermin 
at the inns.** Jay found the posadas between Cadiz and Madrid in 
1780 more tolerable than he had expected but the rooms were 
swarming with fleas and bugs. Describing a venta at which he 
stopped between Granada and Cordoba in 1842 Vassar says: “ We 
were almost devoured by fleas.”** At one time it was apparently 
so unusual to find sleeping quarters free from vermin that when 
such were found, travellers seemed to consider the fact worthy of 
mention. Warren was impressed with the fact that hotel Vista 
Alegre, at Puerto de Santa Maria was free from pulgas. 


“Here the traveller will find a comfortable, though unpretending 
hotel, the ‘ Vista Alegre,’ where he will be able to secure a well 
cooked repast, and if he needs it, likewise a decent bed, unhaunted 
by fleas, or gallinippers of any kind! Such quarters are deserving 
of notice, if for no other reason than their extreme rarity, as 
Spanish Fondas are, as a universal rule, the worst provided, and 
most uncomfortable in the world.’’®® 


Thus March states that at the Fonda Vista Alegre, Puerto de Santa 


55 Ticknor, Life, vol. i, p. 185. Cf. Scenes in Spain, passim; The Van Buren 
papers, vol. 41, Vail to Van Buren, Madrid, Dec. 10, 1840; Pettigrew, pp. 64, 
299. Many similar cases are mentioned by other travellers. 

56 Pettigrew, p. 56; cf. ibid., p. 67. 

57 Jay, Correspondence, vol. i, p. 335. Cf. Letters of Washington Irving to 
Henry Brevoort, New York, 1915, vol. ii, p. 223; Traces of the Roman and 
Moor, p. 410. Others report similar conditions. 

58 Vassar, p. 141; cf. ibid., pp. 142, 320—Gautier to the contrary writes of 
the inn at Ocafia: “Les insectes dont l’on nous avait fait de si fourmillantes 
descriptions ne se produisaient pas encore, et notre sommeil ne fut troublé par 
aucun cauchemar a mille pattes.” Gautier, p. 183. 

59 Warren, pp. 195, 1096. 
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Maria, and the Posada de la Paz, Gaucin, there were no pulgas in 
1853.°° 

In the capital itself the traveller was not free from this annoy- 
ance. Vail writes in 1840 that the houses of Madrid are so con- 
structed that it is difficult to keep them clean and orderly, especially 
as the climate is favorable to the propagation of vermin.®’ Wallis 
in 1849 finds the principal inn of the city constructed on the old 
plan so that the odor, the fleas and the horse flies from the lower 
floor circulate in the rooms above.*” 

Most of the travellers seem to have been of the opinion of 
March, who said: “ Doubtless the two most vexatious institutions 
in Spain are the beggars and the pulgas.”®* 


II].—HEATING FACILITIES 


The American who travelled in Spain during cold weather was, 
moreover, impressed by the lack of proper heating facilities at the 
inns. Adams and his party took violent colds during their travels 
in Spain because of the lack of heat in the houses on the road. He 
writes from Bilbao January 16, 1780: “ We arrived here last night, 
all alive but all very near sick with violent colds taken on the road 
for want of comfortable accommodations. We read in his diary 
under the entry of January the sixth: 


“The weather is very cold; the frosts hard, and no fire when we 
stop, but a few coals or a flash of brush in the kitchen, full of smoke 
and dirty and covered with a dozen pots and kettles and surrounded 
by twenty people looking like chimney-sweepers.’”? 


These houses, he tells us, had no chimneys, only holes in the roof to 
let out the smoke. Speaking of his journey as far as Bilbao, he 


60 Charles Wainwright March, Sketches and adventures in Madeira, Por- 
tugal, and the Andalusias of Spain, pp. 157, 305. 

61 The Van Buren papers, vol. xli, Madrid, Dec. 10, 1840; cf. Mesonero 
Romanos, Panorama Matritense, p. 92. 

62 Wallis, Glimpses of Spain, p. 5. Cf. Los Espaiioles pintados por si 
mismos, Madrid, 1843, vol. iii, pp. 160, 165, 235-238; Panorama Matritense, p. 
108; Byrne, vol. ii, p. 319. 

68 P. 431; cf. Larra, p. 165. 

1 Familiar letters, p. 373. 

2 Works, vol. iii, p. 250. 
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says: “ Through the whole of the journey the taverns were incon- 
venient to us, because there are no chimneys in their houses, and we 
had cold weather.”* The kitchen fire of one of these chimneyless 
inns at which he was obliged to stop is described as follows: 


“In the middle of the kitchen was a mound, a little raised with 
earth and stone upon which was a fire, with pots, kettles, skillets, 
etc., of the fashion of the country, about it. There was no chimney. 
The smoke ascended, and found no other passage than through two 
holes drilled through the tiles of the roof, not perpendicularly over 
the fire, but at angles of about forty-five degrees. On one side was 
a flue oven, very large, black, smoky, and sooty.”* 


Ticknor observes in 1818 that the inns between Barcelona and 
Madrid had no fireplace other than a hearth in the centre of the 
building which put out the eyes of the occupants with smoke. Mrs. 
Cushing in 1829 remarked that the smoke issued in clouds from 
small openings cut in the roof for that purpose, from chinks in the 
walls, and from the open door.® 

Longfellow describes a hearth which he saw in a room about 
ten feet square with walls sloping upward like a pyramid to an 
opening where the smoke escaped. 


“Quite round this little room ran a row of benches, upon which 
sat one or two grave personages smoking paper cigars. Upon the 
hearth blazed a handful of fagots, whose bright flame danced 
merrily among a motley congregation of pots and kettles, and a 
long wreath of smoke wound lazily up through the huge tunnel 
of the roof above. The walls were black with soot, and orna- 
mented with sundry legs of bacon and festoons of sausages; and as 
there were no windows in this dingy abode, the only light which 
cheered the darkness within came flickering from the fire upon the 
hearth, and the smoky sunbeams that peeped down the long-necked 
chimney.’”® 


8 Familiar letters, p. 373. Cf. ibid., p. 376; The revolutionary diplomatic 
correspondence of the United States, Washington, 1880, p. 458. 

4 Adams, Works, vol. iii, p. 241. Cf. ibid., pp. 242, 244-246, 250, 253, 255; 
Swinburne, p. 71. 

5P. 10. Cf. ibid., pp. 3, 4, 149; A year in Spain, vol. i, p. 110; Irving, 
Journals, vol. iii, p. 4.—Gautier was impressed with this primitive construction 
in 1840 at the inn of Torrequemada. Although it had the unheard of luxury 
of panes of glass in the windows, it had a kitchen with a hole in the ceiling— 
“n’en a pas moins une cuisine avec un trou dans le plafond.” P. 58. 

® Outre-mer, pp. 174, 175; cf. Irving, Journals, vol. iii, pp. 5, 65. Several 
others paint similar pictures. 
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Mackenzie was impressed with a similar hearth which took up the 
whole corner of the kitchen at the Vitoria inn where he stopped 
in 1834: 


“Tn one corner of the room, which was of great extent, was a large 
chimney, in the middle of which blazed a fire consisting of a mass 
of live embers, fed by large logs, the ends being thrust together like 
the spokes of a wheel, and pushed forward from time to time, as 
they consumed away, while on either side within the spacious area 
of the chimney itself were capacious wooden benches with backs, 
into one of which I hastened to throw myself, having for my com- 
panion a retired old colonel, who sat quietly smoking in the post of 
honor in the corner and who presently engaged me in agreeable 
conversation.””* 


The absence of fireplaces in the sleeping rooms is frequently 
noted by American travellers. Mackenzie says that Madrid in 
1826 was so seldom visited by foreigners that it was ill provided 
for their accommodation. His room at the Fonda de Malta, the 
best hotel in the capital, had no fireplace. His window never got 
the sun and it was so cold that there had already been ice. Mrs. 
Cushing observed in 1829 that the Madrileiios did not know how 
to guard against the cold and that there were few fireplaces in the 
city. In fact she found the fireplace hardly known in all Spain.* 
Rear Admiral Charles Steedman of the United States Navy on his 
visit to the Mediterranean ports of Spain in 1837 and 1838 found 
no fireplaces except in the houses of English and American consuls.° 
According to Warren, fireplaces were of so recent introduction 
when he was in Spain in 1849 that it was very difficult to secure a 
room that had one. Wallis, however, was impressed with the fact 
that fireplaces and other modern improvements were beginning to 
be introduced that same year in the capital.1° Nevertheless Mrs. 
Le Vert’s impression six years later seems to be that there are few 
in the city.’? Mills found rooms with fireplaces at the capital in 

7 Alexander Slidell Mackenzie, Spain revisited, New York, 1836, vol. ii, pp. 
295, 206. 

8C. E. Cushing, vol. ii, p. 24. Cf. ibid., p. 56; Revere, p. 64; The Van 
Buren papers, vol. xliii; Larra, p. 286. 

®Charles Steedman, Memoirs and correspondence, Cambridge, 1912, p. 85; 
cf. Dix, p. 276. 

10 Wallis, Spain, pp. 8, 9. 

11 Le Vert, vol. ii, p. 32 
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1865 but they were at a very high rate..* Mackie, in 1851, was 
struck by the absence of fireplaces in Barcelona. There was only 
one in the town and that was in the house of an Englishman. 
Speaking of his room in one of the principal fondas he says: 


“There was no fire-place! There was none in any of the rooms. 
There was none short of the kitchen, and what is more, there was 
but one, as I afterward learned, in the whole town of Barcelona. 
That had been set up by an Englishman of course.”?* 


Mrs. Le Vert found the rooms cold at Cadiz in 1855 because there 
were no fireplaces.* Even ten years later Mills finds the inns of 
Spain very uncomfortable because of the cold, there being no fire- 
places except in a few new hotels.’® The fireplace in the posada at 
El Escorial was the first he had seen since leaving Bayonne.'® 

The stove, according to Warren, was an unknown luxury in 
Spain when he was there in 1849.'* Not one had he seen in the 
whole country. Moreover, he believes that it would be very diffi- 
cult to transport them into the interior from abroad. But he adds: 
“Tf ever a railroad is laid down from Cadiz to Madrid, a cargo of 
cooking stoves will prove a most profitable speculation.”** Mackie 
about two years later was impressed with a modern improvement 
for heating at the hotel in Barcelona. This was a small pipe which 
passed from the kitchen through the room to the roof and at least 
took off the chill.?® 


12 Mills, p. 55. 

13 Mackie, p. 143; cf. Vassar, p. 317. 

14Le Vert, p. 328. 

15 Mills, p. 47; cf. ibid., p. 153. 

16 Mills, p. 56—Mrs. Byrne travelling in Spain the following year notes 
the absence of this very important part of the English house: “Fireplace, of 
course, there was none. This constitutes a chapter in domestic economy un- 
known to the penates of the Peninsula—no blazing hearth have they, round 
which to gather on the chill winter’s night. They know not the mysterious 
power of that domestic magnet which draws the whole family circle, from 
grandsire to grandchild inclusive, within one small concentrated focus of sym- 
pathy; and unites, in one common bond of unity, the affection of three genera- 
tions.” She adds that in some of the best houses there are French fireplaces in 
which olivewood is burned, giving a good blaze. Vol. ii, p. 325. 

17 Warren, p. 28; cf. Larra, p. 286. 

18 Warren, p. 112. 

19 Mackie, pp. 151, 152. 
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A means of heating which is mentioned by nearly all travellers, 
but which is considered by them quite insufficient, is the brasero.”° 
It is described by travellers as a pan, either of copper or of brass 
set in a large wooden frame sometimes of very beautiful wood such 
as mahogany, raised just enough from the floor on wooden legs so 
that the feet of those sitting around it may comfortably use it as a 
foot rest. Mackie tells us that the brasero is filled with a superior 
kind of charcoal. This is previously burnt in the open air and stirred 
until it ceases smoking and until the injurious gases have passed off. 
When the coals are covered with a layer of white ashes it is brought 
in.24_ “In the palaces of the nobility,” says Warren, “ these vessels 
are made in an ornamental manner, and sometimes enclosed in an 
immense china vase with numerous little holes at the top for the 
escape of the heated air.”*? Sometimes the brasero was placed 
under the dining room table.2* Sometimes the sleeping room was 
heated with it.2* According to Admiral Steedman it was placed 
under a circular table covered with a thick cloth. Those sitting 
around it were able to keep their feet and legs warm but their backs 
were cold.» Mrs. Le Vert was impressed with the contrast of the 


brasero to the good coal-fires at home.?® According to Mills the 


20Cf. Adams, Works, vol. iii, p. 250; C. E. Cushing, vol. ii, pp. 56, 57; 
Vassar, p. 317; Irving, Journals, vol. iii, p. 6; Bryant, p. 206; and others.— 
Mesonero Romanos says of the brasero: “ He aqui un objeto paramonte espafiol.” 

21 Mackie, p. 144. Cf. C. E. Cushing, vol. ii, p. 24; Ramon de Mesonero 
Romanos, Escenas Matritenses, Madrid, 1881, p. 363. 

22 Warren, p. I12. 

23 4 year in Spain, vol. i, p. 119. Cf. Irving, Journals, vol. iii, p. 4. 

24 Caleb Cushing, Reminiscences of Spain, Boston, 1853, vol. i, pp. 106, 107. 
Cf. C. E. Cushing, vol. ii, p. 24; Mackie, p. 144. 

25 Steedman, p. 85; cf. Byrne, vol. ii, p. 326. 

26 Le Vert, vol. i, p. 320; cf. ibid., vol. ii, p. 32. Mrs. Byrne notes this con- 
trast and is even more critical than American travellers. She writes in 1866 
that there is a scarcity of fuel in La Mancha and that people are obliged to burn 
chopped straw and vine twigs in their “ wretched braseros.” Vol. ii, p. 262—In 
another place she calls the brasero “a wretched apology for a fire.” IJbid., p. 
326.—Again she writes: “ Here the brasecro is the only recognized fireside; and 
it is, in the eyes of an Englishman, a sorry substitute for all that his own im- 
plies; it seems to acknowledge the necessity of a family centre, but it does not 
realize it.” Byrne, vol. ii, p. 325—The Spaniard’s impression of the brasero is 
quite different from that of the foreign traveller in the country. Flores sings 
its praises in his “ Cuadro cincuenta y dos, Al amor de la lumbre, of an inter- 
esting volume called Sociedad de la fé en 1800, No one, however, shows the 
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brasero was the only means of heating apartments when he was in 
Spain in 1865 and it did not impress him as being a satisfactory 
one. The hotel where he stopped at Burgos was uncomfortable. 
As there was only a brasero of charcoals to warm the room he de- 


good qualities of the beloved brasero better than Mesonero Romanos. It is 
interesting to note that he uses much the same arguments in defending it against 
the invasion of the English mode of heating, which he considers inferior to the 
Spanish, as Mrs. Byrne uses in speaking of the former which she finds far 
superior to the latter. Escenas Matritenses, p. 364—In his Panorama Matri- 
tense he writes: “No se puede negar que un brasero defendido por diez 6 doce 
personas, todas alegres, todas amables y sin grandes pretensiones, es una de las 
cosas que inspiran mayor confianza y dan rienda suelta al natural ingenio para 
desenvolverse sin aquellas trabas que la afectacién, el orgullo y el falsamente 
llamado buen tono suelen imponerle.” P. 206.—Very conservative and much 
attached to native customs and things, he regrets the invasion of foreign in- 
fluence following the death of Ferdinand VII and fears that his cherished 
brasero along with many other things Spanish will be relegated to the past. In 
his Escenas Matritenses he says: 

“Verdad es que, segtin van las cosas en la patria del Cid, dentro de muy 
poco tiempo acaso no tengamos ya objetos indigenas de que ocuparnos, cuando 
leyes, administracién, ciencias, literatura, usos, costumbres y monumentos que 
nos legaron nuestros padres acaben completamente de desaparecer, que, 4 Dios 
las gracias, no falta mucho ya.” 

“Entonces desaparecera también e] brasero, como mueble afiejo, retrogrado 
y mal sonante, y sera sustituido por la chimenea francesa, suiza 6 de Albion; 
y la badila dara lugar al fuelle, y soplaremos en vez de escarbar.” P. 350. 

He compares the brasero with the stove, which he calls a stupid method of 
heating: “La estufa, pues, es un método de calefaccién estupido, y carece de 
todo género de poesia.” P. 363—For him no means of heating can be compared 
to the brasero: “ Denme el brasero espajiol, tipico y primitivo, con su sencilla 
caja © tarima; su blanca ceniza y sus encendidas ascuas; su badil excitante y su 
tapa protectora; denme su calor suave y silencioso, su centro convergente de 
sociedad, su acompafiamiento circular de manos y piés. Denme la franqueza y 
bienestar que influye en su calor moderado, la igualdad con que le distribuye, y 
si es entre dos luces, denme el tranquilo resplandor igneo que expelen sus ascuas, 
haciendo reflejar dulcemente el brillo de unos ojos arabes, la blancura de tez 
oriental."—According to Mesonero Romanos, even in the social aspect, the 
brasero is superior to the fireplace: “ Ademas ;c6mo comparar 4 la chimenea 
con el brasero bajo el aspecto social, quiero decir, sociabilitario 6 comunista, 
para que nos entendamos?” Jbid., p. 364.—He sums up his pleadings in defense 
of the Spanish mode of heating in the following words: “ Vemos, pues, que ni 
social, ni politica, no humanitariamente hablando, puede compararse la benéfica 
influencia del brasero con la de la galica chimenea.—En cuanto 4 lo econémico 
seguramente que también tiene la preferencia, por mas accesible y de mas seguro 
efecto; y por lo que dice relacion 4 la forma, tampoco teme la comparaci6n. 

Y sin embargo de todas estas razones, el brasero se va.” Ibid., p. 366. 
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cided to go on to Valladolid.2*7 There conditions were no better. 


At Cadiz he suffered from both the cold, and the fumes from the 
brasero. 


“Tt was cold in the evening certainly, and when tired of shivering 
in shawls and overcoats, we inhaled headaches from the brasero, 
and were not in a frame of mind to praise the hotel very highly.”?* 


C. EVANGELINE FARrNHAM 
CoLumMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


(To be continued) 
27P. 47. 
28 [bid., p. 90. Cf. ibid., p. 153; Mackie, p. 144; Byrne, vol. ii, p. 326. 





THE PRONOUNS OF ADDRESS IN DON QUIJOTE 
F Ngasieomcings DE TRUEBA, in the middle of the last century, 


makes the hero of one of his stories receive a letter written 
while in a very disturbed frame of mind by the young woman whom 
he wants to marry. The young lady’s emotion is evident from her 
indiscriminate use of the pronouns vos and usted, and calls forth 
from the young man the exclamation: “. . . Esta chica que hablando 
es tan mona y tan discreta, es tonta de la cabeza escribiendo. jQué 
mescolanza del usted y del vos! jQué frases de la literatura del 
género tonto! jQué salidas del pié de banco!”* It was to look 
into such a mescolanza that the study was undertaken, a part of 
whose results are here set forth. 

The purpose of this paper is to exhibit the statements of the 
grammarians relative to the use of the pronouns of address at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century and to show from examples 
cited that the grammatical statements are not adequate. 

To illustrate what was the accepted usage, all the cases of direct 
address in Don Quijote, Part I. have been examined, not in the ex- 


pectation of constructing from a single work of a single author a 
new and complete classification, but to establish the fact that a 
definitive statement of the accepted use of the pronouns of address 
has not yet been made. 

The following are believed to be all the formal statements of 
grammarians concerning the principles that governed the use of tu, 
vos, él and vuestra merced in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 


” 


Of tu: Valdés (1533) says, speaking of final “d” in the im- 
perative plural, “‘ Péngola por dos respetos: el uno por henchir mas 
el vocablo; i el otro, porque haya diferencia entre el “toma” con 
el acento en la 0, que es para cuando hablo con un mui inferior, a 
quien digo tit: i toma, con el acento en la a que es para cuando hablo 
con un casi igual, a quien digo vos.” * 

1 Antonio de Trueba, El Camino Torcido, chap. VI, in Coleccién de Autores 
Espatioles, XTX, 133; Leipzig, 1875. 

2 Valdés, Didlogo de la Lengua, p. 76. Madrid, 1860. 
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Ambrosio de Salazar (1614) speaks of té as employed “como 
del padre al hijo, 6 de amo a criado.”’ * 

Correas (1626) says, “ De ti se trata a los muchachos y menores 
de la familia y a los que se quieren bién.” * 

Monreal (1878) in his article Mercedes y Seiiorias adds to the 
above that “el t# era ya entonces el tratamiento de los amantes.” ° 

With reference to vos, Valdés’ statement is quoted above. 

Covarrubias (1611) adds that it was a “ Pronombre primitivo de 
la segunda persona plural (aunque usamos de él en el singular), y 
no todas veces es bien recibido con ser en latino término honesto y 
comtn a todos.” ° 

Salazar, in the same passage as quoted above, adds, “A gente 
de menor estado. . . . De manera que cuando se habla 6 se trata 
a uno de vos lo tiene de afrente grande por la causa dicha.” * 

Cejador : “ Indicaba vos inferioridad. Cuando el vos no era re- 
ciproco era pues humillante si no injurioso: entre los que lo usaban 
mutualmente indicaba igualdad.”’ * 

Correas, in the same citation as above quoted, says, “. . . y-cuan- 
do nos enojamos 6 reflimos con alguno le tratamos de ¢/ 6 de vos 


por desdén. . . . De vos tratamos a los criados y mozos grandes y 
a los labradores y personas semejantes; y entre amigos a donde no 
hay gravedad ni cumplimiento se trata de vos. Y atin en razona- 
mientos delante de reyes y dirigidos a ellos se hablan de vos con 


s 


debido respeto y uso antiguo.” 

But in disagreement with the above statement is that of Mon- 
real, “ Porque es de advertir que, contra la hoy vulgar creencia, el 
tratamiento de vos, lejos de significar consideracién y respeto, como 
equivocadamente muchos creen, tratandose de aquella época, era signo 
de menosprecio, 6 por modo de familiaridad, y tan solo se usaba 
con personas a las que se tenian por inferiores en categoria, 6 con 
quienes mediaba intimo trato. . . . He dicho que el vos era tra- 

3 Salazar, Espexo General de la Gramédtica en Didlogos, p. 175, Orig. Ed. 
Rouen, 1614. (Quoted by Marin in Don Quijote, III, 448.) 

*Correas, Arte Grande de la Lengua Castellana, 233, Madrid, 1903. 

5 Monreal, Cuadros Viejos, Madrid, 1878. 

® Covarrubias, Tesoro de la Lengua Castellana. 1611. 


7 Cejador, La Lengua de Cervantes, II, 1154. Madrid, 1906. 
8 Correas, Arte Grande, Id. 
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tamiento humillante y ahora afiado que hasta se empleaba en oca- 
siones como un ultraje, segtin era quien lo daba.” And the author 
cites a passage in Persiles y Sigismundo to support his view, later 
adding, however, “El tratamiento de vos no siempre era sejfial de 
menosprecio, sino que a veces demostraba confianza entre los que 
se lodaban mutuamente.” ® 

Other modern annotators who treat the subject are Castro, who 
says, “Vos era mirado como tratamiento demasiado familiar,” *° and 
Marin, who, commenting on the world oislo, adds the remark, “ porque, 
en efecto, entre marido y mujer era usual antafio el tratamiento de 
vos,’ ** and in another place remarks that vos was “tratamiento que 
solo se daba a los inferiores 6 a los iguales con quien se tenia grande 
familiaridad.”’ ** 

Of él, used as a term of address, though it is rare, if indeed it 
can be identified anywhere in Don Quijote, the notices of the gram- 
marians may be of interest. 


“ °23 


Salazar mentions its use with 


gente amigos y familiares.’ 
Correas, more at length, says, “ El usan los mayores con él que 
no quieren darle merced ni tratarle de vos, que es mas bajo y propio 


de amos a criados. La gente vulgar y de aldea que no tiene uso de 
hablar de merced llama de él al que quiere honrar de los de su jaez.” ** 

Concerning the use of vuestra merced and its variants the author- 
ities are of one mind. It was used “a gente de calidad” ** and “a 
personas a quien respetamos 6 queremos dar honra, como son jueces, 
caballeros, ecclesiasticos, damas y gente de capa negra, y es lo mas 
despues de seiioria.” *° 

Marin and Cejador, among modern annotators, are in agreement 
with the above. “ Para hacerlo bien a los iguales en no habiendo 
muy estrecha amistad con ellos habia de tratarse de vuestra merced 

® Monreal, Id. 

10 Castro, Obras de Quevedo, in Clasicos Castellanos, p. 217, Note. 

11 Marin, Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra—Don Quijote, Madrid, 1916, I, 

, Note. 

12 Same, ITI, 448, Note. 

18 Salazar, Espexo General, quoted by Marin, Don Quijote, II], 448, Note. 

14 Correas, Arte Grande, 233. 


15 Salazar, quot. by Marin, Don Quijote, III, 448, note. 
16 Correas, Same as above. 
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y no de vos.” ** “El trato de vuestra merced era comtn de cortesia 
y consideracion entre iguales y atin de respeto hacia Ie’ superiores 
como hoy su abreviatura usted.” ** 

To summarize briefly the above statements: 

Tu was used to address social inferiors, servants and children; 
and between intimate friends and lovers. 

Vos was employed to address Deity, the Saints and royalty; 
reciprocally between familiar friends and those of equal social rank ; 
to one of almost equal social rank; toward servants and those of 
manifestly inferior rank, which makes it sometimes the medium of 
an affront or an insult; and between husband and wife. 

El, though not frequently used, was regarded as somewhat more 
deferential than vos, but less so than vuestra merced. 

Vuestra merced was used to show respect and honor. 

Perhaps no single literary production of the Siglo de Oro is 
more perfectly adapted to test the foregoing standards than is the 
First Part of Don Quijote. It is of acknowledged exceilence and 
authority in matters of language; it portrays the life and speech of 
the people in a wide range of circumstances; and it is conversa- 
tional and narrative in form rather than poetical or drannitic. The 
text to which references are made is that of Marin (Madrid, 1916). 
The examination is intended to show whether all, or nearly all, of 
the cases in which Cervantes employs the pronouns of address in 
Part I. may be grouped under the above mentioned categories; 
whether other clearly defined usages are discernible; and whether 
the cases in which a speaker changes from one pronoun to another 
are of significance and, if so, what that significance may be. 

The traditional classification partially covers Cervantes’ use of 
ti. There are no small children addressed, but a family relationship 
may be responsible for Don Quijote’s use of tt in speaking to his 
niece,*® the inn-keeper’s in addressing his grown daughter,”® and Don 
Fernando’s in addressing his newly found nephew, the returned cap- 
tive.” 

17 Marin, Don Quijote, III, 448, note. 

18 Cejador, Lengua de Cervantes, II, 1154 a. 

19], 250. 


20 TT, 488. 
21 TT, 252. 
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‘Als a master to his servant, Don Quijote always uses ti with 
Sancho Pa ‘za (with certain notable exceptions to which attention 
will be c later). The other servants are, however, addressed 
by their asters and by others with vos, except in one case where 
the inn-kxeper uses t#, in conjunction with a vile name, in speaking 
to his 1 -aid.”” 

As lovers, Cardenio addresses Luscinda,** and Dorotea addresses 
Fernando”™ with tii. 

3ut in addition to these, there is a group of cases where tii is used 
to apostrophize an absent person or one who is separated from the 
speaker by an wmpassable barrier. Don Quijote thus addresses the 
magician who is to be the chronicler of this “ pilgrim tale”’ ;** in the 
same manner he calls upon Dulcinea** (except in the very few in- 
stances in which he uses vos in calling her to his aid as a super- 
natural being). He also thus addresses the giant who, he imagines, 
is before him in the guise of a wine-skin.*" Tv is also employed 
by the “ oidor”’ in apostrophizing his absent brother,”* and by Sancho 
Panza—a noteworthy case—in apostrophe to Don Quijote.*® These 
should not be confused with those invocations to supernatural beings 
where we should expect to find, and in fact do find, vos employed. 


There is another group of cases sufficiently large to deserve at- 
tention. The shepherds use ti with one another,* with the stranger 
Ambrosio, apparently one of their own class,” and with Marcela,” 


who has been a play-shepherdess, though never on terms of intimacy 
with them, and Marcela uses it with them. Intimacy is not the key 
to this usage, for plainly that does not exist between certain of these 
characters, nor is it consistently used as a mark of depreciation. 
Correas, in the statement quoted above ** in connection with the use 
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of él “by village folk who are not accustomed to the use of merced,” 
furnishes a hint of a possible category not mentioned by the gram- 
marians. It is suggested that these shepherds used ti in their inter- 
course because they all stood upon an equal and low social plane, a 
category that will be found to embrace numerous cases in contem- 
porary writers. 

The ignorant vizcaino muleteer evidently intends an insult when 
he uses tii in speaking to Don Quijote,** as does also the angry inn- 
keeper in addressing Sancho Panza.** 

Since it does not illustrate popular usage no account need be 
taken, further than to mention it, of Don Quijote’s use of the pro- 
nouns when he is evidently moved by the spirit of the Romances of 
Chivalry. At such times he is archaic and poetical. Another spe- 
cial category includes the conversations with Moors, in which tié 
can be shown to have been the accepted pronoun of intercourse. 

The most interesting problem arises in connection with the pro- 
noun vos. If the Don Quijote is any fair standard, the statements 
of the grammarians are not only quite inadequate, but contradictory. 
Vos, acquiring a numerically singular force comparatively late in 
the history of the language, and reaching the climax of its useful- 
ness by 1600, in Cervantes’ time had scarcely begun to lose its 
various applications, on the one hand to the ancient t#, on the 
other to the nascent Usted. In Don Quijote it runs the whole gamut 
and carries, according to circumstance, every degree of respect or 
of disrespect. It is used by characters of every social rank and is 
addressed to every kind of individual. There follows a classifica- 
tion, in broad outline, of its uses: 

With the exception of Don Quijote’s employment of tt with 
Sancho Panza, persons of the rank of servants are addressed by their 
masters and by others with vos. Thus the Canon and Don Quijote 
address the shepherds;*° Don Quijote uses it with the old shep- 


herd; ** and with the farmer who was beating his servant;** the 
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Cura uses it to Don Quijote’s housekeeper,** to the barber,” to 
Sancho Panza,* to the daughter of the inn-keeper,** and to the inn- 
keeper himself ;** the farmer uses it to time his blows upon An- 
drés ;** Dorotea uses it with the daughter of the inn-keeper,** and 
with Sancho Panza;* the barber uses it to Sancho Panza,* and 
receives it with equal grace from Sancho Panza,** and from Don 
Fernando. ** 

While servants are thus addressed by their superiors, they are 
also found using vos with each other, as in the passages between 
Sancho Panza and the wife of the inn-keeper.* 

The domestic use of vos is illustrated in Juana Panza’s speech 
with Sancho, her husband.*° 

Vos is likewise found to be used by those who are comparative 
strangers, but, to outward appearance, of equal or nearly equal re- 
spectability, as between Ambrosio and Vivaldo;™ from the Cura and 
the captive to Dorotea ; ** from Dorotea and Luscinda to Cardenio;*™ 
from Dorotea to Luscinda;** from Don Fernando and the Cura to 
the captive; °° and from the captive to his uncle.** 

The grammarians above cited have not mentioned the use of 
vos to show deference or respect to dignitaries of the lesser orders. 
But fully half of the occasions upon which it ic used in Don Quijote 
may be thus classified, as all the officials and clerics are so addressed. 
Don Luis speaks in this way to the Justice,°’ and he to the Cura;™* 
the Cura to the Justice * and to the other clergymen; * Don Quijote 
to all who wear the cloth,” and even to the officer in charge of the 
criminals ;** Sancho Panza to the same officer;** and one of the 
mozos to the Cura.* 
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Whether Don Quijote’s armor and dignity marked him as be- 
longing to an official or clerical order, or whether for more general 
reasons of respect, he is generally, though not invariably, addressed 
with vos; as, for example, among others, by the merchants from 
Toledo,® by the goatherds,*°° by Ambrosio,” by Cardenio,** by the 
Canon,” by travelling strangers,“ and by Dorotea,” the last often 
employing the term in consonance with the part that she was playing 
as a damsel in distress. 

As in the case of fi, mention may be made of the fact that Don 
Quijote, when the spirit of chivalry was strong upon him, made use 
of vos after a romantic fashion, especially in addressing women ™ 
and the inn-keeper, whom he believed to be the seneschal of a castle 
in which he is a guest." 

Before proceeding to consider vuesira merced, it will be in order 
to examine those cases in which a speaker changes from ti to vos 
or from vos to t# in addressing any given person. That such a 
change is not merely fortuitous is shown by the fact that in two 
cases of such “ mescolanza”’ explanation is offered by the speaker.“ 
Compare also the quotation from Trueba at the head of this article. 

The most remarkable of these changes are the five occasions when 
Don Quijote uses vos to Sancho Panza. When Sancho, with marks 
of deference, has asked for his island, the knight replies (in the 
second plural) : “ Advertid, hermano Sancho, que esta aventura y las 
a esta semejantes no son aventuras de insulas, sino de encrucijadas. 
. . . Tened paciencia; que aventuras se ofreceran donde no sola- 
mente os pueda hacer gobernador, sino mas adelante.” ** And again, 
after correcting Sancho for disrespect, he adds as a balm for his 
servant’s sore shoulders, “De cualquiera manera que yo me enoje 
con vos, ha de ser mal para el cantaro. Las mercedes y beneficios 
que yo os he prometido Ilegaran a su tiempo; y si no Ilegaren, el 
salario, a lo menos, no se ha de perder, como ya os he dicho.” *° 

Here the chivalric tone is evident, but it is not apparent why it 
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should call for a second plural in these two places and not elsewhere 
in the addresses to Sancho Panza. A very different note sounds— 
one of indignation over Sancho’s ridicule, accompanied by a beating 
with the knight’s lance and by epithets—where, speaking of his own 
ignorance of fullers’ mills, he says, “ Y mas, que podria ser, como 
es verdad, que no los he visto en mi vida, como vos los habreis visto, 
como villano ruin que sois, criado y nacido entre ellos.” 

Don Quijote’s extreme anger is again evident in his words to 


Sancho Panza in two other passages in which he addresses him 
with vos."* But if his temper can be held accountable for the 
knight’s choice of pronoun in these instances, why does he not use 


vos upon every occasion when anger is expressed? It certainly is 
not so used. 

Another interesting change of pronouns is that when Dorotea 
upon first awakening to hear a serenade addresses the young girl, 
Clara, with the ti of endearment that would be used with a child. 
But when Clara gives evidence of a passion that only one of more 
mature years should feel Dorotea immediately receives her upon the 
same plane as herself and addresses her with vos.” 

Cardenio, also, after having used té with Dorotea as with a 
rustic of his own class, changes to vos, both he and Dorotea resum- 
ing their true social status and their appropriate relation after she 
has told her story.*° 

The author himself makes Fernando explain his use of tt with 
Dorotea as due to “confusion y espanto,” “* an explanation that is 
supported by the fact that upon recovering his self-possession Fer- 
nando uses the vos that we should expect between characters of their 
social rank. 

Don Quijote’s accustomed use of ti in apostrophizing Dulcinea 
is varied in two places * where he uses vos. But in both of these 
instances it will be noted that he calls upon her for such help as only 
a supernatural personage could be expected to render. It will there- 
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fore be allowable to regard these as examples of prayer, where vos 
will be heard even today. 

In fewer cases a speaker changes from vos to tu. Such are the 
following : 

The goatherd, after having scolded his runaway goat with vos,” 
changes to the tz ** that is the normal term of address to an animal 
as well as to a child. The man himself explains by expressing the 
hope that the company will not think him lacking in knowledge of 
how animals should be addressed because he, under irritation, has 
spoken to his beast as he would to a human being. 

Don Quijote’s change of address to this same goatherd ** from 
vos, when he first resents the goatherd’s slurs, to t# when he be- 
comes convinced that the goatherd is an incarnate demon, illustrates 
again the overlapping of these two pronouns; for if vos is a usual 
term of address to the Saints and to Deity, it is also quite true that 
iu was properly used then, as now, in addressing not only these, 
but any other, supernatural beings. 

A feeling of amusement mingled with sarcasm will perhaps ac- 

count for two instances of “mescolanza’: Sancho Panza, who 
usually uses vos with his wife, in one place resorts to ti where he 
says, “No te acucies, Juana, por saber todo esto tan apriesa. 
No es la miel para la boca del asno; a su tiempo lo veras, mujer.” *° 
And in the single instance in which Don Quijote uses the second 
singular after having used the second plural with the criminals, say- 
ing to the boastful Ginés de Pasamonte, “ Habil pareces,”’ ** a dis- 
tinct note of scornful amusement is perceptible. 

Before leaving this subject of changes, it may be noted that 
while Don Quijote, in every instance except the five above cited, 
speaks to Sancho with ti or in the second singular, the farmer uni- 
formly uses vos in berating Andrés; and all others of the servant 
class, as in the cases mentioned above, are addressed by their own 
masters and by others with vos. May not the explanation of this 
be found in the intimacy and affection with which the knight treated 
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his squire, as plainly at least as in the width of the social gulf that 
lay between them? 

If the inference is just that perturbed mental states, and espe- 
cially those involving anger, affection, scorn or amusement in some 
degree help to determine which of these pronouns shall be used, then 
every case of change in Don Quijote, Part I., shall have been ac- 
counted for. But if, as might be inferred from the scant notices of 
the grammarians, only the matters of relative rank, and a possible 
intention to offer an affront, are determining standards, then a large 
proportion, not only of changes from one pronoun to the other, but 
many of the cases where either one or the other of the pronouns 
seems to be regularly or abnormally employed, remain unaccounted 
for. 

There are no well defined instances of the use of é/ as a pronoun 
of address in Don Quijote. There are very many cases in which the 
third singular of the verb is used without any pronoun, sometimes, 
indeed, after vuestra merced has been used, but at other times when 
even that pronoun is wanting. There is room for a difference of 
opinion whether the missing pronouns, if they were supplied, should 
be él or vuestra merced; but the entire absence from Don Quijote 
of a single clear-cut él, used as a term of address, and the frequent 
appearance of vuestra merced, constitute presumptive evidence in 
favor of the latter in cases where there might be doubt as to which 
one was intended. 


Vuestra merced is used in Don Quijote where deference and 
honor would be implied, more than half of such occasions, as might 
be expected, being of address to the knight himself. Others who 
receive this mark of respect are Cardenio, the Cura, the Canon, the 
Licenciado, the Oidor, Don Luis, the captive, and, a few times, the 
assembled company as an audience. 


There are a few instances of change from vos to vuestra merced, 
and vice versa, but they lack the strongly marked reasons alleged 
for the changes between tii and vos. This may be accounted for on 
two grounds: First, that vuestra merced could be suitably used only 
in addressing a comparatively limited class of persons; and secondly, 
that vuestra merced was a comparatively new term of address (Val- 
dés, 1533, barely mentions it once); was not often enough in the 
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mouth of the mass of the people to acquire popular currency (Cf. 
Correas on él, quoted above), and had not more than begun the en- 
croachment on the field of vos that was later to result in the virtual 
extinction of the more popular term. 

If a general conclusion is warrantable from the study of a single 
work of a single author, the conclusion in this case would be that the 
pronoun vos had a much more varied application and a much more 
frequent use in the time of Cervantes than the statements of contem- 
porary grammarians and later authorities would lead us to believe. 
It seems to have been, like the modern English you, the ordinary 
term of address among all classes of people, and except under un- 
usual circumstances, universally acceptable. 


ARTHUR St. CLAIR SLOAN 
BucKNELL UNIVERSITY. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


TWO STRINGS TO ONE’S BOW 


HE Roman de Fauvel, published by the Société des anciens 
textes francais, dated 1914-19, shows an Old French form of 

the proverb in the lines devoted to Y pocrisie, which are in the second 
book of the poem, finished in 1314, as we are informed at the end 
of that book. Verse 1586 is the one in question. It runs: “ Moult 
a cordes en son archon.” Le Roux de Lincy, Le Livre des proverbes 
frangais, vol. II., p. 69, gives for the sixteenth century “ Avoir deux 
cordes a son arc”; and another sixteenth-century form is cited in 
Godefroy’s Complément, s. v. corde, from Frangois d’Amboise, Les 
Neapolitaines. As the lines that there precede are of some interest 
I quote them also: “On ne doit jamais arrester son navire a une 
seule ancre ; une bonne souris a tousjours plus d’un trou a se retirer; 
il n’est pas bon archer qui n’a plus d’une corde a son arc” (in 
Edouard Fournier, Le Théatre francais au XVI* et au XVII* siécle). 
But earlier instances of the proverb than the sixteenth century 
occur in Littré’s Historique, under corde. He has two Old French 
passages for it, one from Froissart, which is given as reading, “et 
ainsi nous aurons deux cordes a un arc,” with a reference to Frois- 
sart, II., III., 79. This means vol. II., bk. III., chap. 79, in Bu- 
chon’s edition. In that of Kervyn de Lettenhove, vol. XIL., p. 283, 
“et ainsi nous aurons deux cordes 4 nostre arce.”” The 
other example is the earliest that has as yet been found, so far as 
I know. I quote as follows: “Feme sait moult de renart; Deux 
cordes a en son arc, Ms. de poésies fr. avant 1300, t. IL., p. 723, 
dans LacurNneE.” Just where in Lacurne was this found? Not 
under either arc or corde in the dittionary as printed. Under renart 
(with final t), however, we find the line “ Feme set moult de re- 
nart,” with a reference to “ Poét. av. 1300, II., p. 723.” It seems 
that for Littré’s dictionary the quotation was verified and the second 
line was copied as well as the first, for in Littré, s. v. renard, in the 
Historique, we find again both lines (with set this time, not sait, in 


4é 


it runs thus: 
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the first), with a reference to “Mss. de poés. frang. avant 1300, t. 
IL., p. 723,” but without mention of Lacurne. 

At the end of the last volume of the latter’s dictionary we ob- 
serve among the “ Manuscrits et copies conservés a la Bibliothéque 
de l’Arsenal” the entry (p. 27): “120 A. Recueil des poétes fran- 
cais avant 1300 (3303 a 3306),” the numbers in the parenthesis 
being the new numbers. These manuscripts are copies made from 
older manuscripts which are themselves preserved ; see Jeanroy, Bib- 
liographie sommaire des chansonniers francais (no. 18 of Les 
Classiques francais du moyen age), p. 17, or Schwan, Die altfran- 
zdsischen Liederhandschriften, p. 4, note 4; and all these older man- 
uscripts belong to the thirteenth century. The French proverb is 
therefore at least as old as that century, and it would seem that the 
earliest French form had en as the preposition and not as now 4; 
but in view of the small number of early occurrences of the proverb 
this last is doubtful. 

Prof. Charles H. Livingston, at the time in Paris, has kindly 
given me full information about the piece and the older manuscripts 
that contain it. He sent me (from the one copied in Arsenal 3304) 
the whole with variants for the stanza containing the proverb. But 
as I have also received, since his letter, the publication by Jeanroy and 
Langfors of Chansons satiriques et bachiques, Paris, 1921 (in Les 
Classiques francais du moyen age), in which the poem (by Gobin 
de Reims) is no. XXXI., I may simply refer to that volume, only 
adding that the lines given by Littré under renard are correctly 
cuoted. 

Littré mentions, s. v. corde, three modern French forms of the 
proverb showing respectively plus d’une corde, plusieurs cordes, and 
deux cordes. The Dictionnaire général, s. v. arc, mentions only plus 
d’une corde,and s.v. corde only plusieurs cordes. Accordingly it may 
appear that deux cordes, which we noticed in the thirteenth, fourteenth 
(Froissart), and sixteenth centuries (it occurs also in the fifteenth; 
see below), is not much used nowadays, and this is confirmed by my 
colleague, Professor Allard, who tells me that the usual form is 
plus d’une corde, which we observed also in the sixteenth century. 

In English the oldest quotation for the proverb to be found in 
the Oxford dictionary (or the New English Dictionary = N. E. D.) 
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under bow, sb.*, Il., 4, c, is for the year 1562. It has “many 
stryngis,” and the next example there shows “more strings . . . 
than one” (dated 1579). Under string, sb., I., 4, b, are two earlier 
citations: the first, dated 1524, has “2 stringes”’; the second, of 
1546, shows “many stryngis,” and that for 1877 gives “three 
strings,” instead of the usual “two strings.” Similarly, “to kill 
three birds with one stone”’ might be said if the occasion called for 
such intentional alteration of the proverbial “two.” In all the quo- 
tations under both words in N. E. D. the preposition is to, except 
for one case of in (from R. Baillie, dated 1644), under string, 
where we find “the smallest string in his bow,” and one, of the fif- 
teenth century, not at once clear as being or alluding to the proverb, 
with on, which will lead us to two more of that fifteenth century. 
For under cord is quoted a passage from Caxton’s Jason, which 
has: “ saye no more that I take two cordes or strenges on my bowe” ; 
and this seems to imply a previous use of the proverb. 
Now, on examining the context in the publication of the Jason 
by the Early English Text Society (1913), we find (p. 57, leaf 44 
of the edition copied; but N. E. D. refers to 42b) that “ the auncient 
knight” says to Jason: “I wil that euery man be amerous & loue, 
but that he haue .ij. strenges on his bowe. . . . ‘ Sir’ answerde than 
Iason . . . first as to the regarde for to haue /ij/ cordes or strenges 
on his bowe that is to vnderstande two ladyes,” etc. And a few 
lines further (p. 58) comes the passage quoted in N. E. D. under 
cord. The Jason is translated from the French of Raoul Le Févre 
and the proverb is in the French original. I owe the quotations 
here given to Dr. Livingston, who kindly copied them from the first 
edition found in the Arsenal library, the copy of the first edition in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale being on exhibition at the time and ac- 
cordingly not available. The words corresponding to the quota- 
tions I have made from Caxton’s English are: “Je vueil tres bien 
_que tout homme soit amoureux mais que len ait deux cordes a son 
areq. . . . Sire respondy lors Jason. . . . Premierement quant au 
regard davoir deux cordes a son arcq Cest a entendre deux dames,” 
etc. ; and finally for the words quoted in N. E. D. (they are preceded 
in Caxton by “ And for that cause”) the French has: “ Et pourtant 
ne men parlez plus que je prende deux cordesa monarcq,” etc. Prof. 
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Livingston has copied not only these words but a pretty long pas- 
sage containing them from folios 37 and 38. It will be noticed 
that the explanatory clause with “two ladyes” is not an addition 
made by Caxton, and also that the French preposition corresponding 
to Caxton’s “on” is a, not en. Indeed none of my French examples 
show the preposition en after the year 1314. 

If the English proverb was taken from the French its now usual 
form would seem to be due to the French with @. A Scotch form 
with in (or the English on) might have come from the French with 
en if that preposition was in use in the French form at the time of 
the borrowing, or it might have been independent of the French 
use. In any case a somewhat remarkable parallelism may be no- 
ticed. Just as the earliest French examples have en and later we 
find d, so the earliest English cases thus far found have on, while 
later to appears. Also besides the number two we observe many 
and more than one in English, like plusieurs and plus d’une in French. 
But this parallelism is not necessarily of any significance. If only 
in view of the reputation of English archers in the Middle Ages it 
is by no means certain, in spite of the much earlier recorded use of 
the proverb in French than in English, that the latter language took 
it from the former. In this connection may be noticed the passage 
quoted in Lacurne from Gaston Phebus (s. v. arc, p. 122). It is 
in part as follows: “ Des arcs ne scay je pas trop: mais qui plus en 
vouldra scavoir, si aille en Angleterre; c’est leur droit mestier.” 


E. S. SHELDON 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


UNA TRADUCCION DE LOPE DE VEGA HECHA 
POR SOUTHEY 


¥* en otra ocasiOn me he referido (Mod. Lang. Notes, XXXIV, 
pags. 329-36) a las copias de las traducciones debidas al autor 
de Roderick, de dos romances, las cuales habian sido enviadag’a_ 
Ticknor por una sefiora inglesa muy entusiasta de la litevatiira es- 
pafiola, amiga de Blanco White y traductora de Rodfigo de Cota, 
Mrs. Rose Lawrence (Revista de Filologia Espanola, VII, pags. 
372-74). Dichas copias pueden ahora leerse en un volumen sin 
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foliacion de la Seccién de Manuscritos (D. Mss. 33) de la rica bi- 
blioteca legada por el famoso Profesor de Harvard a la Boston Public 
Library. Junto a ellas se halla una versién inglesa de la cancion 
de cuna de Los Pastores de Belén, de Lope (Obras sueltas, XVI, 
pag. 332; Bib. Auts. Esps., XX XVIII, pag. 281), que tiene la misma 
procedencia. 

Southey publicé en la Quarterly Review, XVIII, pags. 1-46, una 
revista del libro de Lord Holland, Some Account of the Lives and 
Writings of Lope Felix de Vega Carpio and Guillen de Castro, Lon- 
don, 1817, y en una carta a C. W. Williams Wynn, fechada en Kes- 
wick, 20 Nov. 1817, habia de su recensién en estos términos: “I 
have composed a paper for the ‘Quarterly,’ upon Lopez [sic] de 
Vega, with some translations, and a good deal of curious matter, 
though perhaps it may have cost me more time than it is worth. 
This, however, goes to Mammon’s account” (Selections from the 
Letters of Robert Southey, London, 1856, III, pag. 78). Entre las 
traducciones que aparecen en la Quarterly no se encuentra la com- 
posicion que aqui presento, la cual creo que esta inédita. 

Puede ser curioso sefialar, como prueba del interés de Southey en 
Lope, las frases humoristicas que se encuentran en una carta a 
Chauncey Hare Townshend, del 31 Oct. 1817: 


“The Roman Catholics, when they write concerning Heaven, 
arrange the different classes there with as much precision as a mas- 
ter of ceremonies could do. Their martyrs, their doctors, their 
confessors, their monks and their virgins, have each their separate 
society. As for us poets, they have not condescended to think of 
us; but we shall find one another out, and a great many questions 
I shall have to ask of Spenser and of Chaucer. Indeed, I half hope 
to get the whole story of Cambuscan bold; and to hear the lost books 
of the Faéry Queen. Lope de Vega and I shall not meet with equal 
interest, and yet it will be a pleasant meeting” (The Life and Cor- 
vespondence of Robert Southey, New York, 1855, pag. 359).” 

Entiendo igualmente digna de menci6n la nota publicada por su 
yerno, John Wood Warter, en la compilacién Southey’s Common- 
Place Book, en que, refiriéndose a los versos de La Gatomachia, 

1De Lope de Vega ya se habia ocupado Southey anteriormente. V. sus Let- 
ters Written during a Short Residence in Spain and Portugal, Bristol, 1797, pags. 


119s. y 131s. Debo la busca de esta nota a la exquisita amabilidad de mi amigo el 
Dr. Homero Seris. 
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éy quereis que le mate con veneno? 
Essa es muerte de Principes y Reyes, 
con quien no valen las humanas leyes, 


(Obras sueltas, XIX, pag. 205), apunta “There is an odd pas- 
sage, as if he had read the De Rege of Mariana” (Second Series, 
London, 1849, pag. 213). En efecto, parecen estos versos recordar 
la famosa cuestion Si es licito envenenar a un tirano, tratada por el 
famoso jesuita en su De Rege et regis institutione (Cap. VII, Bib. 
Auts. Esps., XXXI, pags. 483-85), lo cual, por otro lado, no es 
extrafio, teniendo en cuenta que Lope dirige al Padre Juan de Maria- 
na el prologo de su Triumpho de la Fe en los Reynos del Japon y 
le califica de “ Tito Livio Christiano, luz de la Historia de Espajia” 
(Obras sueltas, XVII, pag. 100). Puede indicarse como un dato 
mas que muestra la enorme catolicidad de lectura del Fénix de los 
ingenios, punto ya sefialado, verbigracia, por Schevill, The Dramatic 
Art of Lope de Vega, Berkeley, 1918, pags. 67-73, y por Castro 
en el Apéndice B de la Vida de Lope de Vega, por Rennert y Castro, 
Madrid, 1919, pags. 424-27. 

Dos palabras acerca del poemita que nos ocupa. Castro dice, 
hablando de Los Pastores de Belén, que “Ticknor . . . supo 
discernir la mas linda poesia entre las numerosas que encierra el 
volumen” y analizando dicha obra afirma con gran justeza: “ Sobre 
este conjunto bastante abigarrado, se destacan tres notas literarias de 
valor esencial” una de las cuales es “la emocion ingenua y candorosa 
que Lope, con blandura de nifio, sabia proyectar en forma tan ex- 
quisita”’ (loco citato, pag. 207) y como palmario ejemplo pone la 
cancion a que estamos aludiendo. 


La versién de Southey, que mas que una traduccion es un rifa- 
cimento, pierde bastante de la simplicidad y delicadeza de tono, mucho 
del ritmo ingenuo, popular y expresivo, que admiramos en el original, 
el cual tiene el encanto de una flor silvestre. Sin embargo, bien 
merece ver la luz. Heéla aqui: 


THE Maponna’s LULLABY 
Sung in the Palm Groves of Bethlehem 
Where radiant angels o’er him 
Their hovering vigils keep, 
Lulled amid flowers and fragrance 
My Babe is hushed to sleep. 
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Ye wind-swept Palms of Bethlehem 
Your tossing boughs restrain ; 
His tender-breathing slumber 
May no rude storms prophane! 


Calm o’er the Heavenly infant 
May noiseless zephyrs sweep, 

No sound disturb the silence 
That lulls my Babe to sleep. 


Ye angels aid his mother 
The palmy boughs to bend, 
That o’er his noon-tide cradle 
Their arching shade extend. 


Ye storm-vexed winds! Ye waters, 
A holy silence keep! 

The Heavenly infant slumbers, 
My babe is hushed to sleep. 


From transient tears and sorrow 
A short reprieve he knows; 

No dream may earth’s cares borrow 
To chase his blest repose. 


Screened by his watching mother 
His infant troubles cease, 

And balms from Heaven descending 
Breathe round the Prince of Peace. 


Ye wind-swept Palms of Bethlehem 
A silent Sabbath keep! 
The Heavenly infant slumbers, 
My babe has sunk to sleep. 
n. 5° 


En la History of Spanish Literature Ticknor public6 otra ver- 
sidn, la cual si bien es mas fiel al espiritu y letra del original, es desde 
el punto de vista poético, bastante inferior a ésta. 


ErASMO BUCETA 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


2 Debo la copia a mi querido amigo y colega Mr. Régis Michaud, a quien 
me complazco en reiterar mi agradecimiento. 
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LOPE DE VEGA AND “UN DRAMA NUEVO” 


AMAYO Y BAUS blazons on every page of Un Drama Nuevo 
the fact of its Shakespearian inspiration. Shakespeare him- 
self appears upon the scene as guide, philosopher and friend to the 
three unfortunate principals (Yorick, Edmundo and Alicia) ,—as 
a wise and noble character indeed who, if it had not been for a 
succession of terrible accidents, would have thwarted the jealous 
intrigue of Walton, and have left Yorick ignorant and happy. The 
name of the protagonist is to be found in Hamlet—although just 
why Tamayo attached the name of a Danish jester of the ninth 
century to a character who was certainly inspired by one or both of 
Shakespeare’s comedian-colleagues Tarlton or Kemp, is not quite 
clear; the play takes its text from Hamlet’s comment on the mar- 
velous feigning of a professional actor (Hamlet, Act II., scene 2, 
ll. 574 ff.): 


What would he do, 
Had he the motive and the cue for passion 
That I have? 


There are various passages which are clearly Shakespearian rem- 
iniscence, and it is not quite true, as M. Boris de Tannenberg says 
in his little volume, Un Dramaturge Espagnol, M. Tamayo y Baus 
(p. 59), that there is “nulle prétention a la vérité historique.” 
Tamayo had unquestionably made a careful study of Shakespeare’s 
life and work; and when, for example, having dated his play 1605, 
he makes Yorick say (p. 174 of the Pidal y Mon edition), “‘ Digote 
que hiciste muy bien en deponer el cetro de actor, quedandote nada 
mas con el del poeta,”’ he no doubt is aware that Shakespeare is be- 
lieved to have given up acting shortly after the death of Elizabeth 
in March 1603. 

I have found a considerable list of such careful accordances 
with the facts of history, and only two clear discrepancies. One 
of the latter is Walton’s assertion that he has played in Macbeth, 
whereas that tragedy is known to have been completed at a later 
date than 1605, and the other is the appearance of a woman as a 
professional actor, which could not have happened till after the 
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Restoration. But the former is an unimportant slip, and the latter 
bit of freedom is perfectly justifiable, since without it the play 
could scarcely have been. Un Drama Nuevo is not simply a glori- 
fication of the actor-manager Shakespeare, but is built very largely 
on the work of the playwright Shakespeare. 

But Tamayo was a man of reading, and he has made a wide 
study of other examples of the “ play within a play.” He no doubt 
knew that inspirer of Hamlet and Titus Andronicus, Thomas Kyd, 
author of the Spanish Tragedy, staged in 1592. In Kyd’s play an 
actor revenges himself on a colleague for a long-past injury by 
making a reality of a murder-scene and stabbing him to the heart. 
This is so exactly what happens in Un Drama Nuevo—although 
there is no striking similarity in the general plots of the two plays 
—that some degree of influence seems extremely likely. 

Scholars have noticed the similarity between Kyd’s dénouement 
and Tamayo’s, and they have also called attention to that between 
the merging of a counterfeited passion into a real one in Yorick’s 
last stage appearance, and the experience of the Roman actor Saint 
Genest in Rotrou’s play of that name. Saint Genest is playing the 
part of a Christian martyr before Diocletian, when Divine Grace 
suddenly turns the confession of faith which he is mouthing, into 
a passionate expression of his own instantaneous conversion. Thus 
Menéndez y Pelayo, in his Observaciones Preliminares to Volume 
Four of the Real Academia edition of the Works of Lope de Vega, 
remarks, in a note appended to a mention of Rotrou’s Saint Genest 
(p. xlix): “Lo mismo acontece en Un drama nuevo, joya in- 
comparable de nuestro arte moderno.” But although this mention 
of Rotrou is a part of a discussion of Lope de Vega’s Lo Fingido 
Verdadero, a religious play of which Saint Genest is an imitation, 
Menéndez y Pelayo does not notice, or at any rate does not see fit 
to mention, the curious fact that the plot of Un Drama Nuevo, 
much as it certainly owes to Hamlet, much as it probably owes to 
The Spanish Tragedy and Saint Genest, seems to have taken from 
Lope de Vega’s Lo Fingido Verdadero certain elements which are 
to be found in neither of the others. 

The sober French classicist Rotrou could of course be trusted not 
to imitate the lavish and irregular profusion of his Spanish original. 
Lope is so pleased with the “play within a play” device that he 
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employs it twice in this one piece. In addition to the Christian 
play before Diocletian in the latter part of his tragedy, the brilliant 
mimus Ginés has appeared before the Emperor a short time before 
with another play, in which has occurred the same merging of fic- 
tion into reality. In this piece, which is the work of Ginés him- 
self, a suitor applies to a Roman father for his daughter’s hand, 
and the father listens favorably to the request only to learn that 
the maiden’s heart belongs to another. Ginés, who, like Shake- 
speare and Moliére, is a prosperous author-manager-actor, takes 
the part of the unsuccessful suitor and gives the girl’s rdle to the 
actress Marcela, and that of the favored rival to his young employé 
Octavio. It transpires that Marcela and Octavio are secretly in 
love with each other, so that their relation is substantially that of 
Alicia and Edmundo. This situation of course comes to something 
very different and much less serious in Lope’s hands than when 
treated in the scrupulous and brooding nineteenth century. Lope’s 
cheerful pair finally run off and put to sea, as Tamayo’s pair thought 
of doing; they are caught and brought back, but Ginés forgives 
them, and evidently, in the excitement of staging another play for 


the Emperor, recovers very nicely from his troublesome little affec- 
tion of the heart. But here is the same plot, even to certain curious 


details. Ginés is in a position where he can make use of his pres- 
tige and his prosperity to win the girl’s hand. Pinabelo advises 
him (p. 59): 

Pues pidala por mujer 

A su padre; que mejor 

La dara a su mismo autor 

Que a un hombre que vino ayer. 


Similarly, Alicia confesses to Shakespeare in Un Drama Nuevo 
(p. 205): 
“Cay6é mi madre muy enferma; careciamos de recursos; Yorick 
apareci6 a nuestros ojos como enviado de la Misericordia infinita. 

. . Alicia, me dijo un dia mi madre; vas a quedarte abandonada; 
casate con Yorick. .. .” 

And again, Ginés explains to the Emperor that the marriage of 

the lovers has ended his trouble (p. 69) : 


Ginfs 


Recibilos, 
Casélos y perdonélos. 
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DIOcLECIANO 
Pues : no te da el verlos celos? 
GInEs 
Notables; pero perdilos 
Con ver que ya es su mujer, 


which is just the reasoning of Edmundo and Alicia (p. 206) : 


ALICIA 


En casandome con Yorick se acabé el amor que ese hombre me inspira. 


EpMUNDO 


Se acabo el amor que siento por esa mujer al punto mismo en que Yorick 
se enlace con ella. 


But, alas! Ginés’ specific (or Lope’s) did not cure Alicia and Ed- 
mundo. Men and women are not so good at forgetting as they 
used to be. 

Menéndez y Pelayo says of this love-scene thrust into Lope’s 
story ofa saint’s martyrdom (p. xlix f.): 


y 
’ 


“No hay que advertir que las coqueterias de la comediante Mar- 
cela con los galanes que la asedian, todas esas escenas propias del 
Roman Comique (segtn las califica Sainte Beuve), . . . son in- 
vencion de Lope de Vega, que ademas se vale de ella para complicar 
el enredo con los amores de Ginés y Marcela, en lo cual Rotrou no 
le ha seguido, por no dar demasiado caracter cOmico a su pieza in- 
fringiendo los severos canones de la dramaturgia francesa, aunque 
en otras cosas se muestra bastante laxo y propenso a la libertad 
romantica. 

“Este embrollo de amor y celos, representado por Ginés y Mar- 
cela a un tiempo en la realidad y en la escena, Ilena todo el secundo 
acto de Lope, que es de muy ingeniosa contextura, pero que tiene 
el gravisimo defecto de pertenecer enteramente a la comedia pro- 
fana, y de no preparar de ningtin modo el animo a las impresiones 
solemnes y tragicas de la conversion y martirio de Ginés. "3 

But even if all this be true and more, we can forgive Lope de 
Vega for spoiling his own play, in view of the part he seems to 
have played in preparing the way for Tamayo’s. 

Roy Temple House 


UNIvERSITY OF OKLAHOMA, 
NorMAN, OKLAHOMA. 
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Manual de Pronunciacién Espaiiola. By T. Navarro Tomas. Publicaciones 

de la Revista de Filologia Espanola, Madrid, 1918. 

The author of this welcome volume is a pupil of Menéndez Pidal and 
one whom the master has put through a broad and thorough training in general 
phonetics before entering into the study of his native speech. He has been 
devoting his attention to Spanish phonetic studies for some ten years, making 
use of all the available methods and devices for obtaining accurate and scien- 
tific data, and is now director of the Laboratory of Experimental Phonetics of 
the Centro de Estudios Histoéricos of Madrid. The first results of his investi- 
gations are to be found in a brief article published in Revista de Filologia 
Espanola, vol. III, Siete vocales espaiolas; an accurate, scientific account of 
the experiments carried on by Dr. Panconcelli-Calzia and our author at the 
Hamburgische Kolonial Institut in 1914 relative to Mr. Navarro’s own pronun- 
ciation of certain Spanish accented vowels. 

Manual de Pronunciacién Espaiiola is an attempt to write a brief manual 
of Spanish pronunciation as spoken today by the educated people of Old 
and New Castile. It may not be amiss to state here that in Spanish, as indeed 
in all languages, there exist differences in pronunciation not only in the 
different localities where Spanish is spoken but even in the same locality. 
Standard Spanish as Mr. Navarro defines it is fundamentally Castilian and is 
the correct Spanish spoken by the educated classes of Old and New Castile 
with Madrid as its official and cultural center. The language of Castile (Mr. 
Navarro means Old Castile) is the basis, but the dialectal characteristics of 
modern Castilian as spoken in the villages and cities of Old Castile are not 
to be considered. For these reasons and also for many others stated by 
Mr. Navarro in an article recently published’ it is perhaps not proper to 
speak of standard modern Spanish pronunciation as Castilian. The proper name 
is Spanish, and it is undoubtedly for this reason that Mr. Navarro has called 
his book Manual de Pronunciacién Espaiola rather than Castellana. 

Hispanists are well acquainted with the various studies on Spanish phonetics 
published previous to the appearance of Mr. Navarro’s book. This is not 
the place for even a brief characterization of those studies already re- 
viewed by others. For the benefit of those who may not have a first hand 
knowledge of the books in question, however, it is necessary to state that 
before the publication of Mr. Navarro’s book no satisfactory account of Span- 
ish phonetics had been published. The work of Araujo, Estudios de Fonética 
Castellana, Toledo, etc., 1894, a revised form of his Recherches sur la Phonétique 
Espagnole, published before in Phonetische Studien, is a pioneer work full of 
exact and valuable information in spite of its many errors. In the study 
of the Spanish consonants the two works that follow it merely repeat and 


1Concepto de Pronunciacién Correcta in Hispania for October, 1921. See 
also Manual, §§ 2-5. 
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amplify. The rules which he formulated for the correct pronunciation of the 
Spanish consonants b, v and d are in the main exact. The work of Araujo 
is of great value and at the time of its publication it helped to dispel the 
legend that Spanish vowels were only five in number and of a uniform variety. 
The work of Josselyn, Etudes de Phonétique Espagnole, Paris, 1907, is an im- 
portant and most interesting book of research that stresses the individual 
and circumstantial differences in pronunciation. Mr. Colton’s book, La Pho- 
nétique Castillane, Paris, 1909, is a more pretentious work and at the time 
of its appearance it was received with some interest on account of his theory 
about metaphony in Spanish vowels, but more recent studies seem to show 
that this theory has not sufficient basis in fact to be of any practical value for 
Spanish phonetics. 

Mr. Navarro’s work does not pretend to be a complete treatise on Spanish 
pronunciation. He is no doubt collecting the materials for such a study, 
but in the present work he has merely aspired to publish a brief manual for 
native and foreign teachers. It should be stated at the outset that the 
author has succeeded admirably in his purpose. Teachers of Spanish now 
have a practical manual of Spanish phonetics that may be said to be authori- 
tative, at least in the sense in which scholars may be properly allowed to employ 
this word. For the American teacher of Spanish Mr. Navarro has done a 
service that is of inestimable value, and the native teachers of Spain should 
certainly be very grateful to the author for furnishing them a practical and 
most useful manual of standard Spanish pronunciation. 

Manual de Pronunciacién Espaiiola consists of a brief introduction fol- 
lowed by eight chapters: Nociones de fonética general, Pronunciacion de las 
vocales, Pronunciacién de las consonantes, Los sonidos agrupados, Intensidad, 
Cantidad, Entonacién, Textos fonéticos. All these chapters fairly bristle with 
exact information briefly, clearly and methodically presented. The work is, 
of course, a manual for teachers and presupposes a general elementary knowl- 
edge of phonetics for a proper appreciation. In view of the fact, however, that 
general phonetics is a subject little known by most teachers anywhere the 
reviewer is of the opinion that more elementary observations and phonetic 
definitions might have well been included in various parts of the volume. 

In the following remarks we point out the salient features of this manual 
of Spanish pronunciation and beg to call attention to a few slight infelicities 
of detail which appear in the first edition. 

The vowels, pages 31-54. The exact pronunciation of each vowel is given 
in detail both with respect to the manner and place of articulation, with illus- 
trative diagrams, showing the exact tongue positions, etc. Exact rules are 
then given for the correct pronunciation of the various vowels in closed and 
open syllables, etc. The finding of a clearly open quality for the vowels ¢ 
and « in most closed syllables is new. To the American student the open 
quality of i and « will present some difficulties. They are not so open as the 
English i and u of him and put respectively, and only the teacher who knows 
the exact difference between the Spanish closed and open vowels ¢ and w can 
attempt to teach them. Thereviewer has observed that very few American teach- 
ers of Spanish have a good Spanish pronunciation. They make the Spanish open 
vowels too open and the Spanish closed vowels too closed. An example of 
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the fine and accurate manner of stating facts in a scientific yet simple way 
is to be found in Mr. Navarro’s description of the semivocalic and semi- 
consonantal i, j. The semivowel i begins in an open position and ends in a 
closed position whereas the semiconsonant j involves a reversed process. The 
rules for the pronunciation of the vowels need some slight modifications. Any 
vowel before x (g or j) or when in contact with multiple vibrant r is open. 
This applies to §§ 46, 53, 62. In §52 it should be stated that closed e occurs 
also before a nasal (therefore before m as well as n) in closed syllables. 

The consonants, pages 55-114. The consonants are classified according to 
the place of articulation. Diagrams illustrate the positions of the organs as 
in the case of the vowels, and as in the case of the vowels comparisons are 
made with the pronunciation of similar English, German and French sounds. 
The exact description of the pronunciation of the voiced explosives b, d, g, 
§§ 81, 101, 128, in their relation to the voiced fricatives b, d, g, §§ 82, 102, 120, 
leaves little to be desired. The exact pronunciation of these consonants as 
either explosives or fricatives is one of the chief characteristics of a good 
Spanish pronunciation and one that is seldom acquired by foreigners. Although 
most of our American teachers of Spanish pronounce the d of Spanish padre, 
todo, me da, etc., as an explosive instead of a fricative they are guilty of 
a gross error similar to that of our German visitors who pronounce dis, dat 
and de oder instead of this, that and the other. In §§108, 109 Mr. Navarro 
gives us an admirable description of the pronunciation of Spanish s, which is 
alveolar and not dental as in English. This alveolar s, however, is peculiar to 
Castile. The reviewer expresses some skepticism about the complete palataliza- 
tion of » into # and of / into Jl when before a palatal in such words as 
concha = konéa, el chico=el ¢iko, §$124, 125. The author himself qualifies 
the second case stating that it happens only in rapid speech. In §125 Mr. 
Navarro treats of palatal J/, a sound peculiar to Old Castile and which the 
educated people of New Castile find difficult to pronounce. In Madrid the 
palatal // is having a hard struggle to exist. Most of the people of Madrid 
and of New Castile generally prorounce it as fricative y of §122, and to the 
reviewer it seems improbable that this peculiarly Old Castilian sound will per- 
sist in standard Spanish pronunciation in the future. A separate and fairly com- 
plete section on silent consonants would have been very welcome. See, how- 
ever, §§ 80, 85, 104, 134, etc. 

In the chapter Sonidos agrupados, pages 115-136, are treated such im- 
portant problems as consonantal changes due to assimilation and dissimilation, 
synalepha, etc. The problem of synalepha is so perplexing to foreigners that 
it is perhaps the greatest difficulty in the understanding of spoken Spanish. An 
exact phonetic transcription of the vowel groups resulting from the application 
of synalepha would have been greatly appreciated by American teachers. Only 
the native teacher can profit fully from the rules for synalepha as stated in 
§§ 136-145. Pages 137-159 treat of accent and quantity presenting many new 
and valuable facts which every teacher of Spanish should study with the 
greatest care. Pages 161-188 treat in a masterly manner of intonation, a 
chapter that constitutes by itself a valuable piece of phonetic research. The 
book closes with a chapter of Spanish texts with phonetic transcriptions of 
great value to teachers and students. 
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While the above remarks do not give a complete account of the contents 
of this valuable study they may suffice to give the reader a general idea of its 
character and importance. We might conclude by saying that Mr. Navarro’s 
book is absolutely the best and most authoritative study thus far published on 
Spanish pronunciation as spoken today in Old and New Castile. The value of 
the work for Spanish phonetic studies is inestimable. It is the work of a 
brilliant young scholar who knows his subject thoroughly and who has for- 
tunately been able to present his investigations in a simple, clear and scientific 
manner. Manual de Pronunciacién Espaiiola is a work that is epoch-making 
in the history of Spanish phoaetic science. The ground-work is now definitely 
done and all future investigations on Spanish phonetics will have to begin 
with this work as a basis. Mr. Navarro Tomas may be justly proud of his 
Manual and we congratulate him on having written it. The work is also a 
great honor to don Ramon Menéndez Pidal, the leader and master who directs 
the Centro de Estudios Histéricos and the group of brilliant investigators 
who belong to his school. 

As this is going to press I have received from my distinguished colleague 
the second edition of his work, Madrid, 1921, with some additions and correc- 
tions. The rules governing open and closed vowels remain unchanged. In 
$124 the change of m into # before a palatal is qualified with the statement 
that it does not have the explosive character of initial fi. 


Avre.Lio M. Espinosa 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Le Opere di Dante: Testo Critico della Societa Dantesca Italiana. A cura di 

M. Barbi, E. G. Parodi, F. Pellegrini, E. Pistelli, P. Rajna, E. Rostagno, 

G. Vandelli. Con indice analitico dei nomi e delle cose di Mario Casella, e tre 

tavole fuor di testo. Firenze, R. Bemporad e Figlio, MCM XXI. 

Here at last we have a one-volume edition of Dante produced in Italy and 
representing the ripest fruit of Italian scholarship. More specifically, it offers 
the concrete result of the labors of the Societa Dantesca Italiana in preparation 
for the great national edition which was to commemorate this year of the poet’s 
sixth centenary, but which the outbreak of the Great War inevitably postponed. 
The present edition, that is, gives us, without apparatus or notes, the text which, 
the Society believes, best shows the original form of Dante’s work, so far as we 
can now recover it. The names of the editors are a sufficient guarantee that no 
pains have been spared to gain that end. Each one is responsible for a par- 
ticular work; and their contributions have been coérdinated by Dr. Michele 
Barbi, who also writes a compact and lucid introduction, explaining the aim 
of the whole, and setting forth some noteworthy points about the textual basis 
of each portion. A more elaborate edition, when circumstances permit its issue, 
will contain the illustrative and justifying evidence for the readings here pre- 
sented. In the absence of such critical apparatus, it is not desirable, especially 
in a brief review like the present, to discuss matters of detail or controversy. 
I shall therefore content myself with a comparison of the new volume with its 
two chief predecessors, the Oxford Dante and the Della Torre edition (issued 
in 1919 and reviewed here in that year), noting some general differences, and 
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commenting in particular on the sections which show the most considerable 
modifications. 

Externally, the new edition differs from the other two in being printed in 
solid pages with large type, not in double columns with small—certainly to the 
great advantage of the reader’s eyesight. Poetry in double columns is not so 
bad, but to read the prose works in that form for any length of time is de- 
cidedly fatiguing. By the use of thin paper the bulk of the volume is kept prac- 
tically the same as that of its rivals, tho it has slightly over 1,000 pages, as 
against about 622 for the Della Torre edition, and about 500 for the Oxford. 

A second external difference concerns the order of the various works. In 
both the earlier editions the poetry precedes the prose, and the Commedia is at 
the head with this result: Commedia, Canzoniere, Eclogae [Salmi e Credo, in 
the Oxford edition only], Vita Nuova, Convivio, Monarchia, De Vulgari Elo- 
quentia, Epistolae, Quaestio de Aqua et Terra. In the new edition, however, 
the order is chronological, no attempt being made to group separately prose and 
verse, or Latin and Italian; with this result: Vita Nuova, Rime, Convivio, De 
Vulgari Eloquentia, Monarchia, Epistolae, Eclogae, Commedia. This new ar- 
rangement seems to me distinctly better. It more truly reflects the unity and 
continuity of Dante’s literary career, in which prose and verse, Latin and 
vernacular, were but the varying instruments of a wonderfully single purpose, 
not distinctive phases of activity. Of course, the works can always be read in 
any order that the reader pleases; but there is a certain impressiveness in find- 
ing them ready disposed in an order which outwardly expresses the well- 
ordered development of their author’s all-commanding personality. 

A third general point of comparison is the Index, in which the new edition 
emphatically surpasses its predecessors. The Oxford index is a list of names 
and passages, devoid of comment; that of the Della Torre edition adds oc- 
casional brief descriptions, together with an attempt at a list of philosophical 
terms—neither the one undertaking nor the other very successfully carried out. 
The new index accomplishes, with admirable brevity and clearness, what the 
Della Torre one attempted, at the same time distributing the references under 
the heads which they illustrate, instead of lumping them. Moreover, this index 
is preceded by an equally valuable Indice-Sommario, to which nothing in the 
other two editions corresponds—affording a most useful aid in locating a poem 
or a chapter the content of which one recollects in a general way, and wishes 
to verify. In these three respects, then—typography, order, and index—the new 
edition must be regarded as showing unmistakable superiority. 

The special section to which many readers will most eagerly turn is that 
containing the lyrics, as edited by Barbi. Just why we have had to wait so long 
for a scholarly text of poems not only interesting as being Dante’s but of great, 
often supreme, beauty in themselves, is one of the conspicuous puzzles of Italian 
scholarship. At last, however, expectation is rewarded; and as this section un- 
doubtedly embodies the most noteworthy textual contribution in the whole work, 
I may seem justified in devoting most of my remaining space to a sketch of its 
method and contents. 

In the Oxford text, the miscellaneous lyrics are not arranged with any ref- 
erence to subject or probable date, but merely sorted according to their metrical 
forms, and then given in alphabetical order. In the Della Torre edition they 
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are grouped in a rather haphazard fashion, as amorose, allegoriche, dottrinali, 
varie, and corrispondenze in versi. Within these groups the order is intended 
to be chronological; but, especially in the first group, a good deal of conjecture 
enters into the ordering. Barbi’s division, tho conducted on somewhat simi- 
lar lines, is simpler and more flexible. He makes seven books, as follows: (1) 
poems of the Vita Nuova (given only as references), to which are added the 
anonymous reply to the canzone Donne che avete and Cino’s canzone of con- 
solation on the death of Beatrice; (2) other poems of the Vita Nuova period; 
(3) the tenzone with Forese Donati; (4) allegorical and doctrinal poems; (5) 
other poems of love, and of correspondence; (6) the Pietra poems, wisely re- 
stricted to Jo son venuto, Al poco giorno, Amor, tu vedi ben, and Cosi nel mio 
parlar; and (7) various poems from the period of exile. These are followed 
by an appendix of doubtful poems, and a list of poems which are in no case 
to be considered Danie’s. 

In comparing the three editions, it will be simpler to leave Della Torre’s 
out of account (because of its tendency to include poems of very questionable 
authenticity), and to confine attention to a comparison between Barbi’s text and 
the Oxford. The chief additions are found in Barbi’s books II and V. In the 
former book are added the stanzas Lo meo servente core and Madonna, quel sig- 
nor che voi portate; the canzone Lo doloroso amor che mi conduce (the only 
doubtful canzone that is so added) ; and the following sonnets: 


40, 42, 44, 46, 47: five sonnets addressed to Dante da Maiano. 
48: Se Lippo amico se’ tu che mi leggi. 
51: Non mi poriano gia mai fare ammenda. 

: Volgete li occhi a veder chi mi tira. 

: Deh, ragionamo un poco insieme, Amore. 

: Sonar brachetti, e cacciatori aizzare. 

: Com’ pitt vi fere Amor co’ suoi vincastri. 

: Sonetto, se Meuccio t’é mostrato. 

: Ne le man vostre, gentil donna mia. 

: Un di si venne a me Malinconia. 


Book V adds a ballata, Perché ti vidi giovanetta e bella (88), and three sonnets: 


93: Io Dante a te che m’hai cosi chiamato. 
95: I’ho veduto gia senza radice. 
99: Messer Brunetto, quella pulzelletta. 


Book VII adds one sonnet: 
113: Degno fa voi trovare ogni tesoro. 


This makes a total increment of one canzone, one ballata, two stanzas, and 
eighteen sonnets. 

As for the poems in the Oxford edition which are rejected by Barbi, we 
naturally find among them the two canzoni Morte, poich’ io non trovo a cui mi 
doglia and O patria degna di trionfal fama, the two apocryphal sestinas, and 
the ballata Fresca rosa novella. One other ballata, Poiché saziar non posso gli 
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occhi miei, is rejected, and two are regarded as doubtful: Donne, io non so di 
mi prieghi Amore and In abito di saggia messaggiera. Among the sonnets the 
mortality is naturally greater, the following nine being rejected: 


Da quella luce che il suo corso gira. 
E’ non é legno di si forti nocchi. 

Io maledico il di ch’io vidi in prima. 

Io son si vago della bella luce. 

Lo Re che merta i suoi servi a stagione. 
Ora che’l mondo s’adorna e si veste. 

Per villania di villana persona. 

Se’l bello aspetto non mi fosse tolto. 
Togliete via le vostre porte omai. 


Three others are regarded as doubtful: 


Molti, volendo dir che fosse Amore. 
Nulla mi parra mai pitt crudel cosa. 
Poiché, sguardando, il cor feriste in tanto. 


These additions and exclusions must obviously commend themselves in 
practically every instance. One may wonder why the sonnet Chi guardera giam- 
mai senza paura (Oxford no. 26) was not excluded along with the others which 
it so much resembles in form and style. One may also be somewhat surprised 
at the definite ascription to Dante of the sonnet Nelle man vostre, gentil donna 
mia, which to many critics is so peculiarly characteristic of Cino da Pistoia. 
But on these points the larger edition, when it appears, will undoubtedly adduce 
important evidence. In the case of the thirty doubtful poems contained in the 
appendix of the present edition, brief notes indicate the state of the manuscript 
tradition, and the order of arrangement is from more to less probable. The 
first nine may be Dante’s; the next eight are disputed between Dante and Cino; 
the remainder are in all likelihood not Dante’s. 

One other question of inclusion which faced the editors has been decided 
in the negative—that of J] Fiore. In spite of the arguments in its favor which 
have lately been brought forward, Barbi has found himself less convinced than 
before of its authenticity; and its inclusion would also have added materially to 
the size of the book. It was therefore decided to issue it in a supplementary 
volume, which has, I believe, just appeared, and in which the whole matter can 
be considered without preconceptions. 

The other section of the volume which contains some critical discussion is, 
naturally, the Epistolae. The three letters written in the name of the Countess 
of Battifolle are now definitely admitted to the canon, and there is an appendix 
which gives all the existing allusions to letters now lost. At the end of it is 
given, for completeness, the Italian letter to Guido da Polenta, usually regarded 
as spurious. All four are additions to the body of material in the Oxford text. 
I may add, in conclusion, that the tre tavole fuor di testo are the well-known 
Bargello portrait, Domenico di Michelino’s painting of the poet with Florence 
and the three realms of the Commedia in the background, and the last page of 
Francesco di ser Nardo’s codex of the supreme poem. 
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1 have, I think, said enough to show that this new volume marks a decisive 
advance over its predecessors, and that it is a book which no serious student of 
Italian literature, and no lover of Dante, can afford to be without. Even when 
the larger edition appears, the present volume will hold its position as the best 
commodious text; and for many readers, who are not concerned with the 
minutiae of philological evidence, it will long command confidence as a text which 
faithfully gives us what Dante wrote, as nearly as possible in the form in 
which he wrote it. 

Cuartes E, WHITMORE 

NorTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


The Canzoniere of Dante: A Contribution to its Critical Edition. By Aluigi 
Cossio. New York, The Encyclopedia Press [1918]. 8vo, pp. xii, 247. 
This attractively printed volume leaves a total impression which is some- 

what indefinite. It is orderly in arrangement, it shows wide reading, it abounds 

in facts. It gives us a bibliography of articles; a list of manuscripts grouped 
by centuries, with descriptions and lists of poems, and a list of editions and 
translations; a historical account of the Canzoniere; remarks on the distribution 
of the poems, and on their genuineness; and finally a text based on a manu- 
script in the Rylands Library, Manchester. Here is surely no shortage of 
material; but the sense in which it affords a contribution to the study of 

Dante’s lyrics is not wholly easy to make out. 

A certain diffuseness in the style, and a lack of real basis for the order of 
topics, indicate where the defect lies. The book is really a collection of items 
of information, not an organizing of them. Small matters are repeated and 
insisted on; the trick of giving every manuscript its full name on every 
mention of it is symptomatic. Moreover, some of the items are no longer of 
current interest. The vagaries of the early editors are of no account today; 
what we need is a sharp statement of problems, and an attempt to clear up the 
relations of manuscripts. The external history of the lyrics may have some 
value from a purely historical standpoint, but it sheds little light on the real 
difficulties, and even the text offered by a single manuscript does not at 
present carry us far. To be sure, the author does not profess to give solu- 
tions, but problems are not reduced to more manageable form unless the facts 
bearing on them are set in a more intelligible order than before. The mere 
opinions of editors concerning, ¢.g., the genuineness of O patria degna di 
trionfal fama are of little use; we want to know just how far back the 
attribution to Dante goes, how many manuscripts support it, and how authori- 
tative they are. A suggestive remark like that (p. 129) on the possibility of a 
double recension for the canzoni of the Convivio deserves something better 
than mere mention. So with the table of all the sonnets ascribed to Dante; 
how much more useful it would be if the items were classified, and the relative 
weight of the manuscripts at least provisionally estimated. 

Occasionally the author allows opportunity for specific dissent. On p. 
141 he says that he finds no manuscript attributing the ballata Fresca rosa 
novella to Dante; but the attribution exists in the Palatino 418, no. 126, the 
confusion between Dante and Cavalcanti going back to that early date, though 
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fortunately no later manuscript seems to have taken it over. On p. 136 he 
maintains the genuineness of the much-disputed anonymous canzoni in the 
Vaticano 3793; but the grounds therefor are purely subjective, for there is in 
the manuscript itself no ground for thinking that the scribe thought them 
Dante’s, and to say that “a time will come when all scholars will accept them 
as the genuine work of our poet” seems hazardous. It also seems unfortunate 
to apply the adjective “ apocryphal” indiscriminately to poems by contemporaries 
of Dante (especially Cino da Pistoia) wrongly ascribed to him, and to poems 
which were doubtless written long after his death; it ought to be restricted 
to the latter. 


CuHarLes E, WHITMORE 
NorTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








